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The  French,  as  the  first  European  discoverers  oi  the  ri- 
ver Mississippi,  claimed   all   that  immense  region  whose 
waters  run  into  that  river.     In  pursuance  of  this  claim    in 
the  year  17537tKey  took  possession  of  a  tract  of  country, 
supposed   to   be  within  the  chartered  limits   of   Virginia, 
and  were  proceeding    to  erect  a  chain  of  posts  from  the 
lakes  of  Canada  to  the  river  Ohio,  in  subserviency  to  their 
grand  scheme  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana    and 
limitino-  the  English  colonies  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany, 
mountains.       Mr.   Dinwiddie,   then  governor   of  \  irginia, 
despatched  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the  French  com-    , 
mandant  on  the  Ohio,  remonstrating  against  the  prosecution 
of  these  designs,  as   hostile  to  the  rights  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty.     The  young  envoy  was  also  instructed  to  pen- 
etrate the  designs  of  the  French;  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  the  native  tribes;  and  to  procure  useful  intelligence. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  he  set  out  on  the  15th  ot  ISo- 
vember,  from  Will's  Creek,  then  an  extreme  frontier  set- 
tlement, and  pursued  his  course  through  a  vast  extent  ot 
unexplored  wilderness,   amidst  rains  and  snows,  and  over 
rivers  of  very  difficult  passage,  and  among  tribes  of  Indmm?. 
several  of  whom,  from  previous  attentions  of  the  Irench, 
were  hostile  to  the  English.      When  his  horses  were  in- 
competent, he  proceeded   on  foot  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  a  pack  on  his  back.     He  observed  every  thing  with  the 
eve   of  a   soldier,   and   particularly   designated   the   lorks 
of  the  Mononsahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  the  spot  where 
Fort  Duquesnewas  afterwards  built,  and  where  Pittsburg 
now  stands,  as  an  advantageous  position  for  a  fortress.— 
Here  he  secured  the  affections  of  some  neighbouring  In- 
dians, and  en2ased  them  to  accompany  him.     Wnhthem 
he  ascended   the   Alleehanv  River  and  French  Creek,  to  a 
fort  on  the  river  Lc  Boeuf,  one  of  its  western  branches.— 
He  there  found  Mens.  Le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  the  corn- 
toandant   on  the  Ohio,  and   delivered  to  him  Dinwiddie s 
letter;   and  receiving  his  answer,  returned  with  it  to  Wii- 
liamshnTg  on  the   seventy-eighth  day  after  he   had  received 
•intment.     The  patience  and  firmness  displayed  on 
this  occasion  by  Washington,  added  to  his  judicious  treat- 
f  the    Indians,  both  merited  and  obtained  a large 
of  applause.     A  journal  of  the  whole  was  published 
'■}  the  public  with  high  ideas  of  the  energies  both 
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unanimously   recommended   a  retreat  to  the  Great  Mea- 
dows which  was  effected  without  delay,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  render  Fort  Necessity,  tenable.     Before  the  works 
intended  for  that  purpose  were  completed, .Mods,  de  Vilher, 
with  a  considerable  force,  attacked  the  fort.     The  assailants 
were  covered  by  trees  and  high  grass.      The,Amencans  re- 
ceived them  with  great  resolution,  and  fought,  some  within 
the  stockade,  and  others  in  the  surrounding  ditch.     W  ash- 
ington  continued  the  whole  day  on  the  outside  of  the  fort 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
intrepidity.     The  engagement  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  night,  when  the  French  commander  demanded  a 
parley,  and  offered  terms  of  capitulation.     His  first   and 
second  proposals  were  rejected,  and  Washington  would  ac- 
cept of  none  short  of  the  following  honourable  ones,  which 
.    were  mutually  agreed  upon  in  the  course  of  the  night.— 
"The  fort  to  be  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison  . 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  permit- 
1  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  march  unmo- 
lested into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia."     The  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  the  brave- 
ry and  good  conduct  of  their  troops,  though  compelled  to 
surrender  the  fort,  voted  their  thanks  to  Col.  Washirfgton, 
and  the  officers  under  his  command,   and  they   also  gave 
three  hundred  pistoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  this  action,  but  made  no  arrangements  for  re- 
newing offensive  operations  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
.4.°  When  the  season  for  action  was  over,  the  regiment 
was  reduced  to  independent  companies,  and  Washington 
resigned  his  command. 

The  controversy  about  the  Ohio  lands,  which  began  in 
Virginia,  was  taken  up  very  seriously  by  Great  Britain,  and 
two  British  regiments  were  sent  to  America  to  support  the 
claims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  They  arrived  early  m 
1755,  and  wetfi  ejomraarided  by  Gen.  Braddock.  That  of- 
ficer, being  informed  of  the  talents  of  George  Washington, 
aed  him  to  serve  the  campaign  as  a  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp. The  invitation  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  Wash- 
ington joined  Gen.  Braddock  near  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  Will's  Creek,  afterward  called  Fort 
R Cumberland.  Here  the  army  was  detained  till  the  12th  of 
June,  waiting  for  wagons,  horses,  and  provisions.       Vv  ash- 
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thrown  into  disorder.     Marksmen  levelled  their  pieces  par- 
ticularly  at   officers,  and  others  on  horseback.     In  a  short 
time   Washington  was  the  only  aid-de-camp  left  alive  and 
not  wounded^    On  him,  therefore,  devolved  the  whole  duty 
of  carrying  the  general's  orders.     He  was  of  course  oblig- 
ed to  be  constantly  in  motion,  traversing  the  field  of  battle 
on  horseback  in  all  directions.     He  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat,  but 
he  escaped  unhurt,  though  every  other  officer  on  horseback 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.     Providence  preserved  him 
for   further   and  greater  services.     Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  carnage  and  confusion  of  this  fatal  day,  Washington 
displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  the  most  perfect  self 
possession.     Braddock  was  undismayed  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets,   and  by  his  countenance  and  example,  encouraged 
his  men  to  stand  their  ground;  but  valour  was  useless,  and 
discipline  only    offered  surer  marks  to  the  destructive  aim 
of  unseen  marksmen.     Unacquainted  with  the  Indian  mode 
of  fighting,   Braddock  neither  advanced  upon  nor  retreated 
frorn  the°assailants,   but  very  injudiciously  endeavoured  to 
form  his  broken  troops  on  the  ground  where  they  were  first 
attacked,  and  where  they  were  exposed  uncovered  to  the 
incessant  galling  fire  of  a  sheltered  enemy.     He  had  been 
cautioned  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  was 
advised  to  advance  the  provincials  in  front  of  his  troops,  to 
scour  the  woods  and  detect,  ambuscades,  but  he  disregard- 
ed the   salutary  recommendation.     The  action  lasted  near 
three  hours,  in  "the  course  of  which  the  general  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him,   and  finally  received   a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few   days  in  the  camp  of  Dunbar,   to 
which  he  had  been  brought  by  Colonel  Washington   and 
others.     On  the  fail  of  Braddock,  his  troops  gave   way  in 
all  directions,  and  could  not  be  rallied  till  they  had  crossed 
the   Monongahela.     The   Indians,  allured  by  plunder,  did 
not  pursue~with  vigour.      The  vanquished  regulars  soon 
fell  back  to  Dunbar's  camp,  from  which,  after  destroying 
such  of  their  stores  as  could  be  spared,  they  retired  to  Phi- 
ladelphia.    The  officers  in  the  British  regiments  displayed 
the  greatest  bravery.     Their  whole  number  was  eighty  r 
and  sixty-four  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  com- 
,i  soldiers  were   so  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  tnoi 
ick,  that  they  *oon  broke,  and  could  not  be  rallied.     The 
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into  the  frontier  settlements  of  \  irg.nia  m  the  years  1766, 
1757  and  1758.  These  generally  cons1Sted  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  French  and  Indians,  who  were  detached  from 
For?  Duquesne.  It  was  their  usual  practice  on  their  ap- 
proaching the  settlements,  to  divide  into  small  parties,  and 
proacmn     i     .  ^iu,™  fnm     ps  in  the  niaht, 
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S^the  forts,  to  attack  solitary  families  in  the  night 
as  well  as  the  dav.  The  savages,  accustomed  to  live  m  the 
woods,  found  little  difficulty  in  concealing  themselves  Ull 
their  fatal  blow  was  struck.  Sundry  unimportant  skirmish- 
es  took  place,  with  various  results,  but  the  number  killed 
onboth  sides  was  inconsiderable,  when  compare d  ™th  the 
mischief  done,  and  the  many  who  were  put  to  death,  other- 
wise than  in  battle.  The  invaders  could  seldom  be  brought 
to  a  regular  engagement.  Honourable  war  was  not  in  their 
contemplation,  blunder,  devastation  and  murder  were 
their  objects.  The  assemblage  of  a  respectable  force  to 
oppose  them,  was  their  signal  for  retreating.  Irruptions  of 
this  kind  were  so  frequent  for  three  years  following  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  frontier  settlers  were 
driven  back  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  in  Maryland,  to  Frederick- 
town,  and  in  Virginia,  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion      If  thev  went  into  stockade  forts,  they  suffered  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  were  often  surrounded,  and  some- 
times cut  off.     Bv  fleeing,  they  abandoned  the  conveniences 
of  home,  and  the  means  of  support.      If  they  continued  on 
their  farms,  they  lay  down  every  night  under  apprehensions 
of  behnr  murdered  before  morning.      But  this  was  not  the 
worst  "Captivity  and  torture  were  frequently  their  portion. 
To  all  these  evils,  women,  aged  persons  and  children,  wore 
equallv  liable  with  men  in  arms;  for  savages  make  no  dis- 
tinction.     Extermination  is  their  object.      To  \\  ashing  on 
the  inhabitants  looked  for  that  protection  he  had  not  the 
means  of  giving.     In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  he  observed, 
"the  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions 
of  the  men,  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow    that  1  so- 
lemnly declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  otter  mj- 
sclf  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided 
that  would  contribute  to  the  people's  ease.  '      J  lrgmia  pie- 
sented  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  exposed 
to  these  incursions.      Hard  was  the  lot  of  VV  asluugton.  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  these  extensive  set- 
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all  together,  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.     Washing- 
ton urged  the  necessity  of  an  early  campaign;  but  such  de- 
lays took  place,  that  he  did  not  receive  orders  to  assemble 
his  regiment  at  Winchester  till  the  24th  of  May;  nor  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  to  Fort  Cumberland,  till  the  24th  of  June; 
nor  to  proceed  to  Ray's  Town,  till  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber.    The  main  body  did  not  commence  their  march  from 
Ray's  Town,   till  the  2d  of  October,  and  it  was  as  late 
as  the  25th  of  November,  when  they  reached   Fort   Du- 
quesne.     These  delays  were  extremely  mortifying  to  Wash- 
ington,  and  threatened  to  render  the  campaign  abortive. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and  most  pointedly 
remonstrated  against  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  delay. 
This  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  his  superiors,  for  open- 
ing a  new  road  for  the  army,  in  preference  to  that  which 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  General  Braddock's. 
Being  overruled,  he  quietly  submitted.     Instead  of  embar- 
rassing measures  he  thought  injudicious,  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  himself  and  his  regiment  were  exerted  to  make  the 
most  of  those   which   his  commanding   officer   preferred. 
The  progress  of  the  army  was  so  slow,  that  it  did  not  reach 
Loyal  Hannah  till  the  5th  of  November.     Here  it  was  de- 
termined in  a  council  of  war,  "to  be  unadvisable  to  proceed 
any  further  that  campaign."     If  this  resolution  had    been 
adhered  to,  the  only  alternative  would  have  been  to  winter 
an  army  of  eight  thousand  men  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  wil- 
derness, remote  from  all  friendly  settlements,  or  to  tread 
back  their  steps,   and  wait  for  a  more  favourable  season  — 
In  either  case  they  would  have  suffered  immensely.     The 
propriety  of  the  remonstrances  made  by  Washington  against 
the  many  delays  which  had  taken  place,  now  became  obvi- 
ously striking.     The  hopes  of  restoring  peace  to  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  by  reducing  Fort  Duquesne,  began  to  van- 
ish.    But  contrary  to  all  human  appearances,  success  was 
now  offered  to  their  grasp,  at  the  very  moment  they  had  giv- 
en up  every  hope  of  obtaining  it. 

Some  prisoners  were  taken,  who  gave  such  information  of 
the  state  of  the  garrison,  as  induced  a  reversal  of  the  late 
determination,  and  encouraged  the  general  to  proceed. — 
Washington  was  in  front,  superintending  the  opening  of  the 
road  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  They  advanced 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  until  they  reached  Fort  Du- 
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During  the  three  preceding  years,  in  which  he  was  charg- 
edwUh  the  defence  of  Virginia,  none  of  those  great  everts 
occurred,  which  enliven  and  adorn  the  page  of  Instep  yet 
The  duties  he  performed  were  extremely  arduous.  He  fife 
ablished  exact  discipline  in  his  regiment,  though  unaccus- 
tomed to  restraint,  'and  inf  ,  them  such  a  spin  as 
made  them,  while  m  actio  en,  and  die  like 

^"difficulties  of  defending  such  an  extensive  frontier 
with  so  inadequate  a  force,  would  have  chagrined  almost 
any  other  man  into  a  resignation  of  the  command,  but  only 
excited  in  him  greater  importunity  with  the  ruling  poiven, 
for  the  correction  of  errors.  The  plans  he  proposed  the 
systems  he  recom .  r  conducting  the  war,  <^Pia> ^ 

an  uncommon  vigour  of  mind.      He  retired  from  the  army 
with  the  thanks  of  his  regimented  the  est  «jt«J 
of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the  officers  of  the  British  aimy 
and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  with  the  undiminished 
confidence  of  the  frontier  settlers,  to  whom  he  was  unable 
to  extend  that"  protection  they  expected  from  his  hands.— 
They  were  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  maoe    tne    best 
possible  use  of  his  scanty  means  for  the  security  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  frontier;  and  to  the  weight  ot  his  advice  in  recom- 
mending and  spirited  co-operation  in  executing,  they  as- 
cribed a  large  proportion  of  the  merit  of  the  late  succ 
forexpedition  against  Fort  Duquesne;  an  event  b; 
they  promised  themselves   an   i  from  the 

ties  under  which  the:  urcd.  _    As  a  reward of 

his  gallant  and  patriotic  services,  he  shortly  after 
th*  hand  of  Mrs.  Cu  to  a  fine  person,  and 

fortune,  add.  A  which  cmrtn 

the  happiness  of  married  life.     Col.  V  ashmgton,  by  tne 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Lawrence,  had  a  few  fore 

acquired  an  estate  situated  on  the- 1  ^ 

Vernon,  in  compliment  to  Admiral  A  ernon,  who  about  the 
year   1741,    commanded  the  British  fleet  in  an  expedition 
againsl  Carthagina,  in  which  expedition.    Mr.    Lawn 
Washington  had  been  _- 

To  this  delightful  spot  the  late ccmma::der  o.  the 
nia  forces,  released  from  the  cares  oP  a  military  hie,  and 
in  possession  of  every  thing  that  could  make  life  agreeable, 
withdrew,   and  gave  himself  up   to   domestic   pursuits,— 
B2 
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CHAPTER  II 


Retrospect  bf  the  origin  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War— Of 
George  Washington  as  member  of  Congress,  in  1-  -4  and  l"i>  — 
A«  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Colonies  m 
1775  and  1776,  and  his  operations  near  Boston,  in  these  years. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  a  new  system  for 
governing  the  British  colonics,  was  adopted.  One  abridge- 
ment of  their  accustomed  liberties  followed  another  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years 
they  had  nothing  left  they  could  call  their  own.  The  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  in  which  they  were  unrepresented,  and 
over  which  thev  had  no  control,  not  only  claimed,  but  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  taxing  them  at  pleasure,  and  of  bn:d- 
incr  them  in  ail  cases  whatso<  i 

"Claims  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  which  made  such  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  'subjects  of  the  same  king,  residing  on  different  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  excited  a  serious  alarm  among  the- colo- 
nists. Detached  as  thev  were  from  each  other  by  local  re- 
sidence, and  unconnected  in  their  several  legislatures,  a 
sense  of  common  danger  pointed  out  to  them  the  wisdom 
and  proprietv  of  forming  a  new  representative  body,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  colony,  to  take  care  of  their 
common  interests.  f 

With  very  little  previous  concert,  such  a  body  was  torm- 
cd,  and  met  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  and  enter- 
ed' into  the  serious  consideration  of  the  grievances  under 
which  their  constituents  laboured.  To  this  congress,  \  lr- 
"inia  deputed  seven  of  her  most  respectable  citizens;  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick.  Henrv,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison^  Ed- 
mund Pendleton;  men  who  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  ao-e  or  countrv.  The  same  were  appointed  in  like 
manner  to  attend  a  second  congress  on  the  10th  of  May,  m 
the  following  year.     The  historians  of  the  American  revo- 
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To  the  President  of  Congress,  announcing  this  appoint- 
ment, General  Washington  replied  in  the  following  words: 

"MR.    PRESIDENT, 

"Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  done  me 
in  this  appointment,  yet  1  feel  great  distress  from  a  consci- 
ousness that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  However, 
as  the  congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and 
for  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept 
my  most  cordial  thanks,  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of 
their  approbation. 

"But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavour- 
able to  my  reputation.  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by 
every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honoured  with. 

"As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  be*g  leave  to  assure  the  congress,  that 
as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  do- 
mestic ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  pro- 
fit from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses, 
those  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  de^|^." 

A  special  commission  was  made  out  for  him,  and  a 
same  time  an  unanimous  resolution  was  adopted  by  con- 
gress, "that  they  would  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  ad- 
here to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  American  Liberty." 

He  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
After  passing  a  few  days  in  New-York,  and  making  some 
arrangements  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  who  commanded  there, 
he  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  American  army.  On  his  way  thither,  he  received 
from  private  persons  and  public  bodies,  the  most  flattering 
attention,  and  the  strongest  expressions  of  determination 
to  support  him.  He  received  an  address  from  the  provincial 
congress  of  New-York,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  ap- 
probation of  his  elevation  to  command,  they  say,  "We  havtf 
the  fullest  assurances,  that  whenever  this  important  contest 
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which  we^eier  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it;  for  the 
protection  of  ou  ty,  acquired  solely  by  the  industry 

of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms;  we  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors, 
and  all  danger  of  their  "being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and 
not  before." 

When  Gen.  Washington  joined  the  American  army,  he 
found  the  British  intrenched  on  Bunker's  Hill,  having  also 
three  floating  batteries  in  Mystic  River,  and  a  twenty  gun 
ship  below  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown. — 
They  had  also  a  battery  on  Copse's  Hill,  and  were  strongly 
fortified  on  the  Neck.  The  Americans  were  intrenched  at 
Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  Roxbury,  communicating 
with  one  another  by  small  posts  over  a  distance  of  ten  miles; 
nor  could  they  be  contracted  without  exposing  the  country 
to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  army,  put  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Seve- 
ral circumstances  occurred  to  render  this  force  very  in- 
adequate to  active  operations.  Military  stores  were  defi- 
cient in  camp,  and  the  whole  in  the  country  was  inconside- 
rable. On  the  4th  of  August,  all  the  stock  of  powder  in 
the  American  camp,  and  in  the  public  magazines  of  the 
four  New  England  provinces,  would  have  made  very  Ijfle 
more  than  nine  rounds  a  man.  In  this  destitute  condioHi 
the  army  remained  for  a  fortnight.  To  the  want  of  powder 
tivas  added  a  very  general  want  of  bayonets,  of  clothes,  of 
working  tools,  and  a  total  want  of  engineers.  Under  all 
these  embarrassments,  the  General  observed,  that  "he 
had  the  materials  of  a  good  army,  that  the  men  were  able 
bodied,  active,  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestionable 
courage."  He  immediately  instituted  such  arrangement! 
as  were  calculated  to  increase  their  capacity  for  service. — 
The  army  was  distributed  into  brigades  and  divisions,  and 
on  his  recommendation,  general  staff  officers  were  appoint- 
ed. Economy,  union,  and  system,  were  introduced  into 
every  department.  As  the  troops  came  into  service  under 
the  authority  of  distinct  colonial  governments,  no  unifor- 
mity existed  among  the  regiments.  In  Massachusetts  the 
men  had  chosen  their  officers,  and,  rank  excepted,  were  in 
other  respects  frequently  their  equals.     To  form  one  uni- 
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ngours  of  an  inclement  season,  to  depend  perhaps  on  the 
hand  of  charity  for  support;  when  calamities  like    hese  are 
Marino   us  in  the  face,  and  a  brutal  savage  enemy  threatens 
us,  and  every  thing  we  hold  dear,  with  destruction  from  fo- 
reign troops,  it  little  becomes  the  character  of  a  soldier  to 
shrink  from  danger,  and  condition  for  new  terms.      It  is  the 
General's  intention  to  indulge  both  officers  and  soldiers  who 
compose  the  new  army  with  furloughs  for  a  reasonable  time, 
but  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure   lie 
service,  or  weaken  the  army  too  much  at  once.       In  the 
inductions  given  to  the  recruiting  officers,  the  General  en- 
ioined  upon  them  "not  to  enlist  any  person  suspected  ot 
being  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  America,  or  any  aban- 
doned vagabond,  to  whom  all  causes  and  countries  are  equal 
and  alike  indifferent." 

Though  great  exertions  had  been  made  to  procure  re- 
cruits   *et  the  regiments  were  not  611ed.     Several  causes 
operated  in  producing  this  disinclination  to  the  service.— 
The  sufferings  of  the  army  had  been  great      Fuel  was  very 
scarce      Clothes,  and  even  provisions,  had  not   been  lur- 
ched them  in  sufficient  ies.     The  small  pox  de- 
terred many  from  entering;  but  the  principal  reason  was 
a  dislike  to  a  military  life.     Much  also  of  that  enthusiasm, 
which  brought  numbers  to  the  field,  on  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  had  abated.      The  army  of  1775  was  w 
away  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service,  and  n 
for  the  new,  entered  slowly.     The  regiments,  which  were 
entitled  to  their  discharge  on  the   1st  of  Decern  oer,  were 
with  oreat  difficulty  persuaded  to  stay  ten  days,  when  rein- 
forcements of  militia  were  expected  to  supply  their  place. 
From  the  eagerness  of  the  old  troops  to  go  home,  and  the 
slowness  of  the  new  to  enter  the  service,  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  blockade.     On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when 
the  first  were  entirely  disbanded,  the  last  only  amounted  to 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  mar.y  oi  these 
were  absent  on  furlough.     At  this  time  the  royal  army  in 
Boston  was  about  eight  thousand.      To  assist  the  recruiting 
service,  the  General  recommended  to  cos  ry  the 
effects  of  a  bounty,  but  this  war,  not  agreed  to  till  late  in 
lary,  1776.     In  that  and  the  following  month  the  arm> 
was  considerably  increased. 
C 
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Washington  was   equally  ardent,  bet  better  informed  and 
more  prudent  .<•  advantages  that  would 

result  to  the  cease  in  which  ho  was  engaged  I 

roke,  nor  was   he  inaetuublo  to   inmnuationa  by 
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ters about  Boston  continued  open  till  the  middle  of 
ruary  Council*  of  war  were  hitherto  nearly  unanimous 
against  an  assault.  General  Washington  was  less  opposed 
an  some  others;  but  the  want  of  ammunn 

:h  the  great  probability  of  failure,  in- 
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Afford  addit,oPnal  security   to  .he  An—   pes  «  be- 
hind  them.     The  Adrmral  informed Gen H .«£  «ha«  * 

££TS  ££  oPn°e  5oeri  "  JST-tfK  '.he  harbour.- 
The   enemy  were   now   brought  to   the  alternative   vrh.ch 

.TwUh  tie  intention  of  proeeeding  up  the  river  to  riie  at 
taek.  but  were  dispersed  by  »  tremendous  "»'£     B«fore 
thev  could  be  in  read  mess  to  proceed,  the  American  wor^. 
tver'e  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  security,  as  to  discourage 
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raised   works   at    Dorchester,   and    judging    that  the   be  t 
troops  oT  the  enemv  would  be  ordered  on  that  service  had 
oreoared  to  attack  the   town  of  Boston  at  the  same  time 
LT  housand  mL  were  ready  for  embarkation  at  the  mou* 
of  Cambridge  river,   to  proceed  on  this  business   as  soon  « 
it  was  known  that  the  British  had  gone  J'^     £ 
their  intended  attack.     It  was  now  resolved  by  the  British 
to  evacuate  Boston  as  soon  as  possible.     In  a  **  da>9  " 
ter,  a  flag  came  out  of  Boston  with  a  paper  «?"?**>  *" 
selectmen,   informing,    "That  they    had   apphe to  Ji en 
Robertson,  who  on  an  application  to  Gen    Hov-e,  ' was  « an 
Lrized  to  assure  them,  that  he  had  no  ?ntenuonof .burn 
ina  the  town,  unless  the  troops  under  his co mm^d  ^erC 
molested  during  their  embarkation,  or   at  their  departure, 
by  the  armed  force  without/'     When  this ^  paper  **s  pre- 
sented to  Gen.  Washington,  he  replied,  "that  as  i    *as  an 
^authenticated  paper,  and  without   an  address,  and  not 
obligatory  on  Gen.  Howe,  he   could  take  «/>«"*"£"• 
butlt  the  same  time,  -intimated  his  good  wishes  for  the  so- 
curity  of  the  town." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1776. 

Of  the  operations  of  General  Washington  in  Newark  and*cW;J'r- 
sey-The  battle  on  Long  Island-The  retreat  from  *o*  Wand  and 
through  Jersey— The  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  varied  the  scene,  but  did  not 
lessen  the  labours  of  Washington.  Henceforward  he  had 
a  much  more  formidable  enemy  to  conte nd  wi th  lhe 
royal  army  in  Boston  was  on  a  small  scale,  calculated  to 
awe  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  mto  obedience  but 
the  campaign  of   177,  m  New-York  m*  a 

force  far  exceeding  any  tlnngg^rto  seen  in  Amen  - 
Including  the  navy  and  ajMt  amounted  to  fiity-fi  e 
thousand0  men,  and  was  cak  n  the  >dea  ot  reduc  ng 

the  whole  United  Colonies.  The  operations  contemplated 
could  be  best  carried  on  from  the  nearly  central  province  ot 
New-York,  and  the  army  could  be  supplied  ™j\P™f°£ 
from  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  easily  defended  by  the  Ln- 
tish  navy.  For  these  reasons  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
and  the  concentration  of  trie  royal  forces  at  New  York,  had 
been  for  some  time  resolved  upon  m  England. 

The  reasons  that  induced  the  British  to  gam  possession 
of  New-York,  weighed  with  Washington  to  prevent  or  ue- 
lav  it  He  had' therefore  detached  largely  from  his  army 
before  Boston,  and  sent  Gen.  Lee  to  take  the  command,  and 
after  providing  for  the  security  of  Boston,  proceeded  soon 
after  the  evacuation  there.  «  mam  army  to  New- 

York,  and  made  every  preparation  in  hi  s  de- 

fence. Considerable  "time  was  allowed  for  tin*  purpose; 
for  Gen.  Howe,  instead  of  pushing  directly  for  .\ew-\ork, 
retired  to  Halifax  with  the  forces  withdrawn  from  Boston, 
He  there  waited  for  the  promised  reinforcements  Irom  bng- 
land  but,  impatient  of  delay,  sailed  without  them  for 
Nc.  of  Staten  Island  m  the  latter 
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Heaven  cm  so  just  a  cause,  would  behave  with  bravery 
resolution."  His  assurance  of  rewards  to  those  who  sh  >uld 
distinsuish  themselves,  were  repeated,  and  he  declared  _  bis 
confidence  "that  if  the  army  would  but  emulate  and  mu- 
tate their  brave  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  America,  they 
would  by  a  glorious  victory,  save  their  country,  and  acq  uire 
to  themselves  immortal  honour." 

On  the  5th  day  after  their  landing,  the  British  atta^  '-ked 
the  Americans  on  Long  Island,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sulli- 
van. The  variety  of  ground  and  the  different  parties  em- 
ployed in  different  places,  both  in  the  attack  and  defei  ice, 
occasioned  a  succession  of  small  engagements,  pursuits  ind 
slaughter,  which  lasted  for  many  hours. 

The  Americans  were  defeated  in  all  directions.  The 
circumstances  which  eminently  contributed  to  this,  were 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  assailants,  and  the  want  of 
earlv  intelligence  of  their  movements.  There  was  not  a 
single  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  American  army.  The  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  was  of  course  always  slow,  and  of- 
ten impracticable.  From  the  want  of  it  some  of  their  de- 
tachments, while  retreating  before  one  portion  of  the  ene- 
my, were  advancing  toward  another,  of  whose  movements 
they  were  ignorant. 

In  the  height  of  the  engagement,  Washington  passed  over 
to  Long  Island,  and  with  infinite  regret  saw  the  slaughter 
of  his  best  troops,  but  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  it; 
for  had  he  drawn  his  whole  force  to  their  suppot,  he  must 
have  risked  every  tiling  on  a*  single  engagement.  He 
adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  evacuating  the  island,  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  bring  off.  In  superintending  this  ne- 
cessary, but  difficult  and  dangerous  movement,  and  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  Washington  was  indefatiga- 
ble. For  forty-eight  hours  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and 
was  almost  constantly  on  horseback.  In  les3  than  thirteen 
hours,  the  field  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  about  i 
thousand  men,  were  conveyed  from  Long  Island  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  over  East  River,  and  without  the  knowh 
of  the  British,  though  not  six  hundred  yards  distant. — 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  a  heavy  fog  in  the  morning, 
together  with  a  fair  wind  after  midnight,  favoured  this  re- 
treat. It  was  completed,  without  interruption,  some  time 
after  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
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could  be  put  in  a  militia,  or  other  troops  than  t: 
and  embodied  for  a  longer  period  than  our  regulations  have 
hitherto  prescribed,     f  am  fully  convinced  that  our  liberties 
must  of  necessity  be  greatly  hazarded,  if  not  entirely  I. 
if  their  defence  be  left  to  any  but  a  permanent  army. 

:  would  the  expense  incident  to  the  support  of  such 
a  body  of  troops,  as  would  be  competent  to  every  exigency, 
far  exceed  that  which  is  incurred  by 

cours  and  new  enlistments,  which,  when  effected,  are  not 
attended  with  any  good  consequences.     Men  who  have  been 
free,  and  subject  to  no  control,  cannot  be  reduced  to  order 
in  an  instant;  and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  ck 
and  will  have,  influence  the  conduct  of  such  a 

manner,  that  the  aid  derived  from  them  is  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  the  disorder,  irregularity  and  confusion  they  oc- 
casion." 

In  fourteen  days  after  this  serious  remonstrance,  con- 
gress resolved  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  wear  away  the 
campaign  with  as  little  loss  as  pc  time  to 

raise  a  permanent  army  ie  next  year,  was  to  the 

Americans  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Gea.  Washington,  after  much  deliberation,  determined 
on  a  war  of  posts.  Recent  events  confirmed  him  in  the 
policv  of  defending  his  country  by  retreating,  when  he 
could  no  longer  stand  his  ground  without  risking  his  army. 
He  well  knew  that  \  g  it  he  would  subject  lui 

to  the  imputation  of  wanting  energy  and  decision;  but 
with  him  the  love  of  country  was  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

In  conformity  to  these  principles,  the  evacuation  of  K 
York  was  about  this  time  resolved  upon,  whensoever  it 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  without  risking  the  array. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  a  temporary  de- 
fence°and  an  ultimate  retreat  when  necessity  required. — 
The  British,  now  in  possession  of  Long  Island,  could  at 
pleasure  pass  over  to  York  Island  or  the  main.  Wash- 
ington was  apprehensive  that  they  would  land  above  him, 
cut  off  his  retreat,  and  force  him  to  a  general  action  on 
York  Island.  He  therefore  moved  his  public  sU 
Dobb's  Ferry,  and  stationed  twelve  thousand  men  at  the 
northern  end  of  York  Island.     With  the  r«mainder  he  kept 
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trded  his  person  for  some  considerable  time  th  rear  of  his 
own  men,  and  in  front  of  the  enemy;  with  his  horse's  head 
toward  the  latter,  as  if  in  expectation  that,  by  an  honour- 
able death,  he  might  escape  the  infamy  he  dreaded  from 
the  dastardly  conduct  of  troops  on  whom  he  could  place 
no  dependance.  His  aids,  and  the  confidential  friends 
around  his  person,  by  indirect  violence,  compelled  him  to 
retire.  In  consequence  of  their  address  and  importunity, 
a  life  was  saved  for  public  service,  which  otherwise,  from 
a  sense  of  honour  and  a  gust  of  passion,  seemed  to  be  devo- 
ed  to  almost  certain  destruction. 

The  shameful  events  of  this  day  hastened  the  evacuation 
of  New-York.  This  was  effected  with  very  little  loss  of  men, 
but  all  the  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bag- 
gage, provisions,  military  stores,  and  particularly  the  tents, 
were  unavoidably  left  behind.  The  loss  of  the  last  men- 
tioned article  was  severely  felt  in  that  season,  when  cold 
weather  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  British  having  got  possession  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  advanced  in  front  of  it,  and  stretched  their  encamp- 
ments across  York  Island;  while  their  shipping  defended 
their  flanks.  Washington  had  made  his  strongest  post  at 
Kingsbridge,  as  that  preserved  his  communications  with 
the  country.  In  front  of  this,  and  near  to  the  British,  he 
had  a  strong  detachment  posted  in  an  entrenched  camp. 
This  position  of  the  two  armies  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  him;  for  he  wished  to  accustom  his  raw  troops  to  face 
their  enemies,  hoping  that  by  frequent  skirmishes  they 
would  grow  so  familiar  with  the  dangers  incident  to  war, 
as  to  fear  them  Jess.  Opportunities  of  making  the  experi- 
ment soon  occurred.  On  the  day  after  the  retreat  from 
New-York,  a  skirmish  took  place  between  an  advanced 
detachment  of  the  British  army  and  Some  American  troops, 
commanded  by  Col.  Knowhon,  of  Connecticut,  and  Major 
Leitch.  of  Yirginia.  (Both  these  officers  fell,  bravely  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of: heir  troops.  The  captains  with  their 
men  kept  the  ground,  and  fairly  beat  their  adversaries  from 
the  field.  This  was  the  first  advantage  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Washington  had  gained  in  the  campaign.  Its 
influence  on  the  army  was  great.      To  its  effects, 

the  parole  the  next  day  was  "Leitch,*'  and  the  general  gave 
publi>  .  therein.     He  contrasted 
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be  enclosed  between  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic  rivers. 
He  therefore,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  passed  over  to 
Newark.  He  stood  his  ground  there  for  some  days,  as  if 
determined  on  resistance:  but  being  incapable  of  any  effec- 
tual opposition,  retreated  to  Brunswick,  on  the  day  Lord 
Cornwallis  eijtered  Newark  At  Brunswick,  Washington 
kept  his  troops  in  motion,  and  even  advanced  a  small  de- 
tachment, as  if  intending  to  engage  the  enemy.  Nor  did 
he  quit  this  position  till  their  advanced  guards  were  in 
si»ht.  Lord  Stirling  was  left  at  Princeton  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  to  watch  the  British:  and  Washington  proceed- 
ed with  the  residue  to  Trenton.  There  he  meant  to  make 
a  stand.  Orders  were  previously  given  to  collect  and  guard 
all  the  boats  for  seventy  miles  on  ^he  Delaware.  The  bag- 
gage and  stores  were  also  passed  over.  These  being  se- 
cured, Washington  detached  twelve  hundred  men  to  Prince- 
ton, to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  opposition,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed with  about  two  thousand  militia  men  who  had  recently 
joined  him.  Before  he  reached  Princeton,  intelligence  was 
received  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  strongly  reinforced,  was  ad- 
vancing from  Brunswick  in  different  directions,  with  the  ap- 
parent design  of  getting  in  his  rear.  An  immediate  retreat 
over  the  Delaware  became  necessary.  This  was  effected  on 
the  8th  of  December.  Washington  secured  all  his  boats  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side;  broke  down  the  bridges  on  roads 
leading  to  the  opposite  shores,  and  posted  his  troops  at 
the  different  fording  places.  So  keen  was  the  pursuit,  that 
as  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army  embarked,  the 
van  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight  The  British  having  dri- 
ven the  American  army  out  of  Jersey,  posted  themselves 
up  and  down  the  Delaware,  and  small  parties  passed  and 
repassed  from  one  to  the  other,  without  any  interruption. 
They  made  some  attempts  to  get  boats,  but  failed.  They 
also  repaired  some  of  the  bridges  that  had  been  recently  de- 
stroyed, and  pushed  forward  a  strong  detachment  for  Bor- 
denton.  This  was  intended  to  increase  their  chances  for 
crossing,  and  to  embarrass  Washington,  who  could  not  tell 
from  which  of  their  several  positions  they  would  make  the 
attempt.  Gen.  Putnam  was  in  the  mean  time  sent  on  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  lines  of  defence  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  Delaware,  for  the  security  of  Philadelphia.  Small 
redoubts  were  hastily  thrown  up  to  guard  the  fording  plo- 
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The  mail  force  which  began  this  retreat  was  daily  les- 
sening, by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  for  which 
they  were  engaged.      This  terminated  in  November  with 
many,  and  in  December  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  resi- 
due       No  persuasions  were  availing  to  induce  their  contin- 
uance.     Thev  abandoned  their  General,  when  the  adyan- 
cina  enemv  was  nearly  in  sight.      The  Pennsylvania  ng«^ 
wal  engaged  to  the  first  day  of  January,  but  they  deser^H 
such  numbers,  that  it  became  necessary  to  place  the 
at  the  ferries  to  ston  them.      Two  regiments  had  been  or- 
dered  from   Ticonderoga   to  join   Gen.    Washington    but 
their  term  of  service  expired  on  the  first  of  December.— 
Thev  refused  to  re  enlist,  and  went  off  to  a  man.      General 
Lee'  who  commanded  the  eastern  troops,  was  repeatedly 
ordered  by  Washington  to  cross  the  North  River   and  join 
the  retreating  aim  v.  but  these  orders  were  not  obeyed.— 
W  bile  at  a  distance  both  from  his  troops  and  the  enemy   he 
was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner   by  the  British      This  be- 
gat suspicions,  that,  despairing  of  the  success  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, he  had  chosen  to  abandon  their  service.       I  ho: 
the«e  apprehensious   were  without  foundation,  they  produ- 
ced the  same  mischievous  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple as  if  they  were  realities.      About  the  same  time  con- 
gress thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Philadelphia  and  retue 
to  Baltimore. 

Under  all  these  trying  circumstances,    Washington  was 
undismayed.     He   did  not  despair  of  the  public  safety  -- 
With  unconquerable  firmness,   and  the  most  perfect  self- 
possession,  he  was  always  the  same,  and  constantly  showed 
himself  to  his  army  with  a  serene  and  undisturbed  counte- 
nance.    Nothing  was  omitted  by  him  that  could  embarrass 
the  enemv,  or  animate  his  armv  and  country.      He  forcibly 
pointed  out  to  congress  the  defective  constitution  or  their 
array,  without  cavalry,  without  artillery  and  engineers, 
enlarged  upon  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistsments,  and  plac- 
ing confidence  in  militia  suddenly  called  out  and  freqiu 
changed.       He  urged  these  matters  with  great  warmth;  but 
to  prevent  offence,   added.  "A  character  to  lose;  an  estate 
to  forfeit;   the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  at  stake;  and 
a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse."      He  also  hinted  at  the 
propriety  of  enlarging  his  powers  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
act  in  cases   of  urgency,   without   application   to  congrew, 
D* 
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selves  to  get  over,  but  failed  from  the  quantity  of  ice  which 
obstructed  their  passage.  The  main  body,  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  began  to  cross  very  early  in 
the  evening,  but  were  so  retarded  by  ice  that  it  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  take  up  their  line  of  march  on  the  Jersey  side.  The 
were  formed  in  two  divisions.  One  was  ordered  to  pr 
on  the  lower  or  river  road,  the  other  on  the  upper  or 
nington  road.  These  having  nearly  the  same  distanc 
march  were  ordered  immediately  on  forcing  the  outguards 
to  push  directly  into  Trenton,  that  they  might  charge  the 
enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  Though  they  march- 
ed different  roads'  yet  they  arrived  within  three  minutes  of 
each  other.  The  outguards  of  the  Hessian  troops  at  Tren- 
ton soon  fell  back;  but  kept  up  a  constant  retreating  fire. 
Their  main  body  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Americans, 
who  had  already  got  possession  of  half  their  artillery,  at- 
tempted to  file  off  by  a  road  feading  toward  Princeton,  but 
were  checked  by  a*  body  of  troops  thrown  in  their  way- 
Finding  they  were  surrounded,  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  number  which  submitted  was  twenty-three  officers, 
and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  men.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  of  the  Hessians  were  killed  and  wounded.  Col 
Rahl  was  among  the  former,  and  seven  of  his  officers  among 
the  latter.  Capt.  Washington  of  the  Virginia  troops, 
and  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  wounded.  Two 
were  killed,  and  two  or  three  were  frozen  to  death.  The 
detachment  in  Trenton  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Rahl, 
Losberg  and  Kniphausen,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse. 
All  these  were  killed  or  captured,  except  about  six  hun- 
dred, who  escaped  by  the  road  leading  to  Bordenton. 

The  British  had  "a  strong  battalion  of  light  infantry  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  yet  remaning  near  the  Delaware, 
superior  to  the  American  army.  Washington  therefore, 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
cross  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners.  These  being 
secured,  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  possession 
of  Trenton.  The  detachments  which  had  been  distributed 
over  New  Jersey,  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  Hessians, 
immediately  after  that  event  assembled  at  Princeton,  and 
were  joined  Hv  the  qrmy  from  Brun«wirk  under  Lord  Corn- 
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than  equal  to  his  own.  The  event  verified  this  conjecture. 
The  more  effectually  to  disguise  the  departure  of  the  Ame- 
ricans from  Trenton,  fires  were  lighted  up  in  front  of  their 
camp.  These  not  only  gave  an  appearance  of  going  to 
rest,  but,  as  flame  cannot  be  seen  through,  concealed  from 
the  British  what  was  transacting  behind  them.  In  this  re- 
lative position  they  were  a  pillar  of  fire  to  the  one  army, 
and  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  the  other.  Providence  favour- 
ed this  movement  of  the  Americans.  The  weather  had 
been  for  some  time  so  warm  and  moist  that  the  ground  was 
soft,  and  the  roads  so  deep  as  to  be  scarcely  passable;  but 
the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  northwest,  and  the  ground 
in  a  short  time  was  frozen  so  hard,  that  when  the  Americans 
took  up  their  line  of  march,  they  were  no  more  retarded 
than  if  they  had  been  upon  a  solid  pavement. 

Washington  reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning,  and 
would  have  completely  surprised  the  British,  had  not  a 
party,  which  was*  on  their  way  to  Trenton,  descried  his 
troops  when  they  were  about  two  miles  distant,  and  sent 
back  couriers  to  alarm  their  unsuspecting  fellow  soldiers 
in  their  rear.  These  consisted  of  the  17th,  the  40th,  and 
55th  regiments  of  British  infantry,  and  some  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery with  two  field  pieces,  and  three  troops  of  light 
dragoons.  The  centre  of  the  Americans,  consisting  of  the 
Philadelphia  militia,  while  on  their  line  of  march,  was 
briskly  charged  by  a  party  of  the  British,  and  gave  way  in 
disorder.  The  moment  was  critical.  Washington  pushed 
forward,  and  placed  himself  between  his  own  men  and  the 
British,  with  his  horse's  head  fronting  the  latter.  The 
Americans,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
made  a  stand,  and  returned  the  British  fire.  The  General, 
though  between  both  parties,  was  providentially  uninjured 
by  either. .  A  p arty  of  the  British  fled  into  the  college,  and 
were  there  attacked  wilh  field  pieces,  which  were  fired  in- 
to it.  The  seat  of  the  muses  became  for  some  time  the 
scene  of  action.  The  party  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
college,  after  receiving  a  few  discharges  from  the  American 
field  pieces,  came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war..  In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  sixty  of  the 
British  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded,  and 
about  three  hundred   of  them  taken  prisoners.     The  rest 
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Jersey  was  recovered.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  revived.  The  gloomy  apprehensions  which  had 
lately  prevailed,  of  their  being  engaged  in  a  hopeless  canse, 
yielded  to  a  confidence  in  their  General  and  their  army,, and 
•n  the  ultimate  success  of  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. So  stiong  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  recruit- 
ing service  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  as  gave  good 
ground  to  hope  that  the  commander  in  chief  would  be  ena- 
bled to  take  the  field  in  the  spring  with  a  permanent  regu- 
lar army,  on  the  new  terms  of  enlistment. 

After  the  campaign  had  been  thus  carried  into  the  month 
of  Januarv.  Washington  retired  to  Morristown,  that  he  might 
afford  shelter  to  his  suffering  army.  His  situation  there  was 
far  from  being  eligible.  His  force  for  some  considerable 
time  was  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  British; 
but  the  enemy  and  his  own  countrymen  believed  the  contra- 
ry. Their  deception  was  cheiished  and  artfully  con  tinned 
by  the  parade  of  a  large  army.  Washington  placed  his 
officers  in  positions  of  di  licult  access,  and  they  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  each  other.  '1  his  secured 
them  from  insult  and  surprise.  While  they  covered  the 
country,  they  harassed  the  foraging  parties  of  the  British, 
and  confined  them  to  narrow  limits. 

The  remainder  of  the  winter  season  passed  over  in  a 
light  war  of  skirmishes.  These  were  generally  in  favour  of 
the  Americans,  but  Washington's  views  were  much  more 
extensive.  He  hoped  that  his  country,  encouraged  by  the 
late  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  would  have  placed 
at  his  disposal  a  large  and  efficient  army,  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  To  obtain  it,  he  urged  with  meat  earnestness  the 
advantage  of  being  enabled  to  undertake  decisive  operations 
before  reinforcements  to  the  British  army  should  arrive. 
Congress,  at  his  instance,  passed  the  requisite  resolutions; 
but  these  could  not  be  cai  1  ied  into  effect  without  the  aid  of 
the  state  legislatures.  The  delays  incident  to  this  slow 
mode  of  doing  business,  added  to  the  recollection  of  the 
suffering  of  the  troops  in  the  last  campaign,  retarded  the  re- 
cruiting service.  N^  ashington,  with  infinite  reluctance,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  favourite  project  of  an  early  active 
campaign. 

In  the  advance  of  the  spring,  when  recruits  were  ob- 
tained, a  difficulty  arose  in  assembling  them  from  the  dif- 
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ed  part  might  be  found,  on  which  an  attack  might  be  made 
that  would*" open  the  way  to  a  general  engagement.  All 
these  hopes  were  frustrated.  Washington  knew  the  full 
value  of  his  situation.  He  had  too  much  penetration  to  lose 
it  from  the  circumvention  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  too 
much  temper  to  be  provoked  to  a  dereliction  of  it.  He 
was  well  apprised  it  was  not  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
commit  its  fortune  to  a  single  action. 

Sir  William  Howe  suddenly  relinquished  his  position  in 
front  of  the  Americans,  and  rethed  with  his  whole  force  to 
Ambov.  The  apparently  retreating  British  were  pursued 
by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  American  army,  and 
Washington  advanced  from  Middlebrook  to  Quibbletown, 
to  be  nJar  at  hand  for  the  support  of  his  advanced  parties. 
The  British  general  immediately  marched  his  army  back 
from  Amboy,  with  great  expedition,  hoping  to  bring  on  a 
general  action  on  equal  grounds;  but  he  was  disappointed. 
Washington  fell  back,  and  posted  his  army  in  such  an  ad- 
vantageous situation,,  as  compensated  for  the  inferiority  of 
his  numbers.  Sir  \\  illiam  Howe  was  now  fully  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  compelling  a  general  engagement 
on  equal  terms,  and  also  satisfied  that  it  would  be  too  haz- 
ardous to  attempt  passing  the  Delaware  while  the  country 
was  in  arms,  and  the  main  American  army  in  tr.il  force  in 
his  rear.  lie  therefore  returned  to  Amboy,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  Staien  Island,  resolving  to  prosecute  the 
objects  of  the  campaign  by  an  embarkation  of  his  whole 
force  at  New-York.  During  the  period 
ments,  the  real  designs  of  Gen.  Howe  were  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Though  the  season  for  military  operations*  was 
advanced  as   far  as  the  month  of  July,   y  criminate 
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tnon  cause  might  be  most  effectually  promoted,  by  the  best 
dispositiun  of  the  forces  under  his  command,  for  simultane- 
ous opposition  to  both  Howe  and  Burgoyne. 

Washington  passed  his  army  with  every  appearance  of 
confidence  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of 
making  some  impression  on  the  disaffected  of  that  city, 
and  afterward  proceeded  towards  the  head  of  Dlk.  About 
the  same  time  he  directed  Gen.  Sraalhvood,  with  the  mi- 
litia of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  some  continental 
troops,  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  As  a  substitute 
for  Morgan's  riflemen,  Gen.  Maxwell  was  furnished  with 
a  corps  of  iight  infantry,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men, 
and  directed  to  annoy  the  British  on  their  march  through 
the  country.  These  troops  were  afterward  reinforced  with 
Gen.  Wayne's  division.  Though  the  militia  did  not  turn  out 
with  that  alacrity  which  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
energetic  calls  of  Washington,  yet  a  respectable  force  was 
assembled,  which  imposed  on  fcir  \N  illiam  Howe  a  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  with  caution.  The  royal  army  set  out 
from  the  eastern  heads  of  the  Chesapeake  on  the  third  of 
September,  with  a  spirit  which  promised  to  compensate 
•for  the  various  delays  which  had  hitherto  wasted  the  cam- 
paign. They  advanced  with  great  circums}>ection  and 
boldness  till  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  American 
army,  which  was  then  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Port, 
Washington  soon  changed  his  ground,  and  took  post  on 
the  lugh  ground  near  Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brandvwine 
creek,  with  an  intention  of  disputing  the  passage  It  wag 
the  wish,  but  by  no  means  the  interest,  of  the  Americans, 
to  try  their  strength  in  an  engagement.  Their  regular 
troops  were  not  only  inferior  in  discipline,  but  in  numbers, 
to  the  loyal  army.  The  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
founded  on  no  circumstances  more  substantial  than  their 
wishes,  imposed  a  species  of  necessity,  on  the  American 
General  to  keep  his  army  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  to  risk 
an  action  for  the  security  of  Philadelphia  Instead  of  this 
had  he  taken  the  ridge  of  high  mountains  on  his  right,  the 
British  must  have  respected  his  numbers  and  probably 
would  have  followed  him  up  the  country.  In  this  manner 
the  campaign  might  have  been  wasted  away,  in  a  manner 
fatal  to  the  invaders;  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
wsre  10  impatient  of  delays,  tad  had  such  an  overweening 
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Washington  made  every  exertion  to  repair  the  loss  which 
had  been  Sustained.  The'  battle  of  Brandywine  was  repre- 
sented as  not  being  decisive  Congress  and  the  people 
wished   to  hazard  a  second  nt  for  the  security  of 

Philadelphia.     Howe  sought  for  it.  and  Washington  did  r 
decline  it.     Ke  therefore  advanced  as  far  as  the  W  arren 
tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  with  an  intention  of  meeting 
his  adversary.     Near  that   place  both  armies  were  on  I 
point  of  engaging-  with   their  whole  force;   hut  were  pre- 
vented bv  a  most  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  continued  I 
a  whole  day  and  night.     When  the  rain  ceased    the  Amer- 
icans found  that  their    ammunition  was  entirely   ruined. — 
y    therefore    withdrew   to    a  place  of  safety.      Before 
a   proper   supply  was  procured,  the   British  marched  from 
their  position  near  the  White  H  rn,  down   toward 

the  Swedes  Ford.  The  Americans  again  took  post  in  their 
front:  but  the  British,  instead  of  urging  en  action,  began  to 
march  up  toward  Reading.  To  save  the  stores  which  had 
been  deposited  in  that  place,  Washington  took  a  new  posi- 
tion, and  left  the  Bri;i=h  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
roads  which  lead  to  Philadelphia.  His  troops  irate  worn 
down  with  a  succession  of  severe  duties.  There  were  in 
his  armv  above  a  I  men  who  were  barefooted, 

who  had  performed  all  their  late  movements  in  that  Condi-* 
tion. 

Though   Washington  had  failed  in  i  of  saving 

Philadelphia,   yet   he  retained    the  confidence   of  eon:. 
and  the  states.     With  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  disci- 
pline and  equipments,   he  delayed   the  British  army  thirty 
i  in   advancir  g  -   ihrongh   an  open   country, 

without  fortifications,   and  the  waters  of  which  were  < 
where  (brdabte      Though    defeated  in   one  general  ac- 
he  kept   together  his  undisciplined   and  unprovided    an 
and  in  less  than  a  week  offered  battle  to  his  successful  ad- 
versary     When    this    was   prevented    by   a  storm    of  rain 
which  ruined  his  ammunition,  while   many  of  hi?  soldiers 
were  without  bayonets,  he  exiricated  them  from  the   r 
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dav,  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
having  separated  from  it,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole 
regiment;  and  the  prisoners  which  he  had  previously  taken 
were  released.  A  number  of  the  troops  in  Greene's  di- 
vision were  stopped  by  the  halt  of  the  party  before  Chew's 
house.  Near  one  half  of  the  American  army  remained  for 
some  time  at  that  place  inactive.  In  the  mean  time  Gen. 
Grey  led  on  three  battalions  of  the  third  brigade,  and  at- 
tacked with  vigour.  A  sharp  contest  followed.  Two  Bri- 
tish regiments^  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  General  Grant  moved  up  the  59th  regi- 
ment to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  engaged  with  Greene's 
column. 

The  morning  was  foggy.  This,  by  concealing  the  true 
situation  of  the  parties,  occasioned  mistakes,  and  made  so 
much  caution  necessary,  as  to  give  the  British  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  their  first  surprise.  From  these 
causes  the  early  promising  appearances  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  were  speedily  reversed.  The  Americans  left 
the  field  hastily,  and  all*  efforts  to  rally  them  were  ineffec- 
tual. Washington  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  victory  he 
had  thought  within  his  grasp,  and  to  turn  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  security  of  his  army.  A  retreat  about  twenty 
miles  to  Perkioming  was  made,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
piece  of  artillery,  fn  the  engagement  the  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans, including  the  wounded  and  four  hundred  prisoners, 
was  about  eleven  hundred.  A  considerable  part  of  this  was 
occasioned  by  the  40th  regiment,  which,  from  the  doors  and 
windows  of  Mr.  Chew's  large  stone  house,  kept  up  a  con- 
:  fire  on  their  uncovered  adversaries. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  judicious, 
and  its  commencement  well  conducted;  but  to  ensure  its 
successful  execution,  a  steady  co-operation  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  assailants  was  necessary.  The  numerous 
enclosures  to  be  passed,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fog,  ren- 
dered this  impossible;  especially  by  troops  who  were  im- 
perfectly disciplined,  and  without  the  advantage  of  expe- 
rience. 

Congress  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  "to  general 
Washington  for  his  wise  and  well  concerted  attack,  and  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  for  their  brave  exer- 
tions on  that  occasion;"  and  added,  "they  were    well   sa- 
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the  laboured  epistle  of  the  honest,  but  timid  divine,  receiv- 
ed no  further  notice  than  a  verbal  message  to  the  writer 
thereof,  "That  if  the  contents  of  his  letter  had  been  known 
it  should  have  been  returned  unopened." 

Wiiile  Sir   V\  iSiiam  Howe  was  succeeding  in  every  en- 
terprise   in    Pennsylvania,     intelligence    arrived    that    Gen. 
Burgovne   and  his    whole   army   had  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  Americans.      Washington  soon  after  received 
a    considerable    reinforcement     from    the     northern    army, 
which  had   accomplished    this  great    event.     W  ith  this  in- 
creased  force,  he  took  a  po«ition  at  and   near    Whitemarsh. 
The  roval  army  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the    river  Delaware,   were   ready   for   new    enter- 
prises.    Sir  William   Howe   marched    out  of  Philadelphia, 
with  almost  his  whole  force,  expecting  to  bring  on  a  gen- 
eral   engagement.     The    next    morning    he    appeared    on 
Chesnut  hill,  in  front  of,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  right  wing  of  the   Americaus.     On   the    day    following 
the    British  changed  their  ground,    and  moved  to  the  right. 
Two   davs  after  they    moved  still    further  to  the  right,  and 
made  everv  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  t!  e  Amer- 
ican   encampment.     Some   skirmishes    took    place,    and  a 
general  action   was    hourly    expected;  but  instead  thereof, 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,   after  various  marches  and 
countermarches,    the   British  filed    off  from  their  right,  by 
two  or  three  different  routes,  in  full  march   for   Philadel- 
phia. 

While  the  two  armies  were  manoeuvring  in  constant 
expectation  of  an  immediate  engagement,  Washington  rode 
through  every  brigade  of  his  army,  and  with  a  firm  steady 
countenance  gave  orders  in  person  how  to  receive  the  ene- 
my, and  particularly  urged  on  his  troops  to  place  their 
chief  dependence  on  the  bayonet,  His  position  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view  was  admirable.  He  v%  as  so  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  it,  that  the  manoeuvres  of  Sir  W  iiliam 
Howe  for  soma  days  could  not  allure  him  fiom  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  reinforcement  lately  received,  he  had  not 
in  any  preceding  period  of  the  campaign  been  in  an  equal 
condition  for  a  general  engagement.  Though  he  ardently 
wished  to  bo  attacked,  yet  he  would  not  relinquish  a  posi- 
tion, from  which  he  hoped  for  a  reparation  for  the  adversities 
of  the  campaign.     He  could  not  believe  that  Gen.  Howe, 
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of  provisions.  For  some  days  there  was  little  less  than  a~ 
famine  in  the  camp.  Washington  was  compelled  to  make 
seizures  for  the  support  of  bis  army.  Congress  had  autho- 
rized him  so  to  do,  but  he  wished  the  civil  authority  to 
manage  the  delicate  business  of  impressment,  and  regret- 
ted the  measure  as  subversive  of  discipline,  and  calculated 
to  raise  in  the  soldiers  a  disposition  to  licentiousness  and 
plunder.  To  suffer  his  army  to  starve  or  disband,  or  to  feed 
them  by  force,  were  the  only  alternatives  offered  to  his 
choice. "  Though  he  exercised  these  extraordinary  powers 
■with  equal  reluctance  and  discretion,  his  lenity  was  virtual- 
ly censured  by  congress,  "as  proceeding  from  the  delicacy 
in  exerting  military  authority  on  the  cidzens,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  general  liber- 
ties of  America;"  at  the  same  time  his  rigour  was  con- 
demned by  those  from  whom  provisions  were  forcibly  taken. 
The  sound  judgment  and  upright  principles  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  mode  of 
supplying  his  army  by  fair  contract;  but  the  necessities 
thereof,  proceeding  from  bad  management  in  the  commis- 
sary department;  the  depreciation  of  the  congress  bills  of 
credit;  the  selfishness  of  the  farmers,  in  preferring  British 
metalic  to  American  paper  money,  together  with  the  ea- 
gerness of  congress  to  starve  the  British  army  in  Phila- 
delphia, compelled  him  to  extort  supplies  for  his  army  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  obedience  to  congress,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  '-calling  on  the  farmers  within  sev- 
enty miles  of  head-qu-.rters,  to  thresh  out  one  half  of  their 
grain  by  the  first  of  February,  and  the  residue  by  the  first 
of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized  as 
straw." 

Great  were  the  difficulties  Washington  had  to  contend 
with  for  feeding  and  clothing  his  army:  but  they  were 
not  the  only  ones  which  at  this  time  pressed  on  him.  The 
Ptates  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  importunate 
with  him  to  cover  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
In  both  there  were  many  discontented  individuals,  who, 
regr.  tting  their  past  losses"  and  present  danger  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  conquering  army,  were  so  far  misled  by  their 
feelings,  as  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  fault  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, that  the  inferior  destitute  army  under  his  immediate 
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sisting  of  some  members  of  congress,  and  a  few  general 
officers  of  the  army,  was  plotting  to  supersede  him  in  his 
command.  The  scheme  was,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some 
of  the  state  legislatures  to  instruct  their  delegates  to  move 
in  congress  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failures  of 
the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777,  with  the  hope  that  some 
intemperate  resolution  passed  by  them  would  either  lead 
to  the  removal  of  the  general,  oi  wound  his  military  feel- 
ings, so  as  to  induce  his  resignation.  Anonymous  papers, 
containing  high  charges  against  him,  and  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  some  more  energetic  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  were  sent  to  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  con- 
gress, Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  others. — 
These  were  fowarded  to  Gen.  Washington.  In  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "1  cannot  sufficient- 
ly express  the  obligation  1  feel  toward  you  for  your  friend- 
ship and  politeness,  upon  an  occasion  in  which  I  am  so 
deeply  interested.  1  was  not  unapprized  that  a  malignant 
faction  had  been  for  some  time  forming  to  my  prejudice, 
which,  conscious  as  I  am  of  having  ever  done  all  in  my 
power,  to  answer  the  important  purpose  of  the  trust  repos- 
ed in  me,  could  not  but  give  me  some  pain  on  a  personal  ac- 
count; but  my  chief  concern  arises  from  an  apprehension  of 
the'dangerous  consequences,  which  intestine  dissentions  may 
prove  to  the  common  cause 

"As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honours  not  founded  in  the 
approbation  of  my  country,  I  would  not  desire  in  the  least 
degree  to  suppress  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry  into  any  part  of 
my  conduct,  that  even  faction  itself  may  deem  reprehensi- 
ble. The  anonymous  paper  handed  you  exhibits  many  se- 
rious charges,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it  may  be  submitted 
to  congress.  This  I  am  the  more  inclined  to,  as  the  sup- 
pression or  concealment  may  possibly  involve  you  in  em- 
barrassments hereafter,  since  it  is  uncertain  how  many,  or 
who,  may  be  privy  to  the  contents. 

"My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me. — 
They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives 
of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  might  otherwise  make 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  cannot  com- 
bat insinuations,  however  injurious,  without  disclosing  se- 
crets it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal.  But  why 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1778. 


General  Washington  prepares  for  the  campaign  of  1778, — Surpriset 
the  British,  and  defeats  them  at  Monmouth. — Arresls  General 
J.ee. — Calms  the  irritation,  excited  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston.^-Dissuades  from  an  invasion  of 
Canada. 

Washington  devoted  the  short  respite  from  field  duty, 
which  followed  the  encampment  of  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  to  prepare  for  an  early  and  active  campaign  in  the 
year  17713.  He  laboured  to  impress  on  congress  the  neces- 
sity of  having  in  the  field  a  regular  army,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  He  transmitted  to  the  individual  states 
a  return  of  the  troops  they  had  severally  furnished  for  the 
con'inental  army  While  this  SHtibited  to  each  its  defi- 
ciency, it  gave  the  general  an  opportunity  to  urge  on  them 
respectively  the  necessity  of  completing  their  quotas. 

Congress  deputed  a  committee  of  their  body  to  reside  in 
camp,  and.  in  concert  with  Gen.  Washington,  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  army,  and  to  report  such  reforms  as  might 
be  deemed  expedient.  This  committee,  known  by  the  name 
of  "The  Committee  of  Arrangements."  repaired  to  Valley 
Forge,  in  January,  1778.  Washington  laid  befoie  them  a 
statement,  in  which  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  army  was 
taken,  and  in  which  he  minutely  pointed  out  what  he  deem- 
ed necessary  for  the  correction  of  existing  abuses,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  service.  He  recommended,  "as 
essentially  necessary,  that  in  addition  to  present  compensa- 
tion, provision  should  be  made,  by  half  pay,  and  a  pensionary 
establishment,  for  the  future  support  of  the  officers,  so  as  to 
render  their  commissions  valuable.  He  pointed  out  "the 
insufficiency  of  their  pay,  especially  in  its  present  state  of 
depreciation,  for  their   decent   subsistence;  the    sacrifice* 
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approached  to  such  a  height  as  threatened  their  immediate 
dissolution.  Respect  for  their  commander  attached  both 
officers  and  soldiers  so  strongly  to  his  person,  as  enabled 
him  to  keep  them  together,  under  privations  almost  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  bear.  Theii  effective  force 
throughout  the  winter  was  little  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  though  their  numbers  on  paper  exceeded  seventeen 
thousand.  It  was  well  for  them  that  the  British  made  no 
attempt  to  disturb  them  while  in  this  destitute  condition. 
In  that  case,  the  Americans  could  not  have  kept  their  camp 
for  want  of  provisions;  nor  could  they  have  retreated  from 
it,  without  the  certain  loss  of  some  thousands,  who  were  bare- 
footed and  otherwise  almost  naked.  Neither  could  they  have 
risked  an  action  with  any  possible  hope  of  success,  or  with- 
out hazarding  the  most  seiious  consequences. 

The  historian?  of  the  American  revolution  will  detail  the 
particulars  of  a  treaty,  entered  into  about  this  time  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  also  that  thereupon  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  offered  terras  to  the   Ameri- 
cans, equal  to  all  they   had  asked  anterior  to  their  declara- 
tion of  independence.     The  first  certain  intelligence  of  these 
offers  was  received  by  Gen.    Washington,  in  a  letter    from 
Major  General  Tryon,  the  British  governor  of  New  York, 
enclosing    the    conciliatory    proposals,    and    recommending 
"that   they  should  be    circulated   by    General    Washington 
among  the  officers  and  privates  of  his  army."     Instead  of 
complying  with   this    extraordinary   request,    he  forwarded 
the  whole  to  consress.     The  offers  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
if  made  in  due  time,  would  have  prevented  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,    were  promptly  rejected.      The  day 
after  their  rejection,  a  resolution    formerly   recommended 
by   Washington,   was  adopted  by  congress,  in  which  they 
urged  upon  the  different  states,  "to  pardon  under  certain 
limitations,   such  of  their   misguided  citizens  as  had  levied 
war  against  the  United  States. "     Copies  of  this  were  struck 
off  in  English  and  German,  and  Gen.   Washington  was  di- 
rected   to  take  measures  for  circulating   them  among  the 
American  levies  in  the  British  army.     He  immediately  en- 
closed them  in  a  letter,  to  Tryon,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  his  late  letter  covering  the  British  conciliatory 
bill',  and  requesting  their  circulation   in  the  American  ar- 
my; and  in  theway  of  retort.,  requested   the  instrument 
F2 


of  Tryon  in  making  the  renolrca  of  Congrc*e  ki 
Americans  in  m  whom  they  were  in  ten. 
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ground.  These  sentiments  were  sanctioned  by  the  voice 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  general  officers.  Washington 
was  nevertheless  strongly  inclined  to  risk  an  action. — 
Though  cautious,  he  was  enterprising,  and  could  not  readily 
believe  that  the  chances  of  war  were  so  much  against  him, 
as  to  threaten  consequences  of  the  alarming  magnitude 
which  had  been  announced.  There  was  a  general  concur- 
rence in  a  proposal  for  strengthening  the  corps  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  improve 
any  partial  advantages  that  might  offer,  and  that  the  main 
body  should  preserve  a  relative  position  for  acting  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced  to  Allentown, 
he  determined,  instead  of  keeping  the  direct  course  to- 
ward Staten  Island,  to  draw  toward  the  sea  coast,  and  to 
push  toward  Sandy  Hook.  Washington,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  Sir  Henry  was  proceeding  in  that  direc- 
tion on  toward  Monmouth  Court  House,  detached  one  thou- 
sand men  under  Gen.  Wayne,  and  sent  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  to  take  command  of  the  whole,  with  orders  to  seize 
the  first  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear. — 
The  command  of  this  advanced  corps  was  offered  to  General 
Lee,  but  he  declined  it.  The  whole  army  followed  at  a 
proper  distance  for  supporting  the  advanced  corps,  and 
reached  Cranberry  the  next  morning.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  placed  his  gren- 
adiers, lisht  infantry,  and  chasseurs  in  his  rear,  and  his 
:e  in  his  front.  Washington  increased  his  advanced 
corps  with  two  brigades,  and  sent  Gen.  Lee,  who  now 
wished  for  the  command,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole,  and 
followed  with  the  main  army  to  give  it  support.  On  the 
next  morning,  orders  were  sent  to  Lee  to  move  on  and  at- 
tack, unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the  contra- 
ry. When  Washington  had  marched  about  five  miles,  to 
support  the  advance  corps,  he  found  the  whole  of  it  re- 
treating by  Lees  orders,  and  without  having  made  any  op- 
position of  consequence.  Washington  rode  up  to  Lee,  and 
proposed  certain  questions;  Lee  answered  with  warmth 
and  unsuitable  language.  The  commander  in  chief  order- 
ed Col.  Stewart's  and  Lieut.  Col.  Ramsay's  battalions,  to 
form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  judged  suitable  for 
giving  a  check  to  the  advancing  enemy.      Lee  was   then 
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privates,  all  so  badly  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Their  other  wounded  were  carried  off.  The  Brit- 
ish pursued  their  march  without  further  interruption,  and' 
soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  Hook,  without 
the  loss  of  either  their  covering  party  or  baggage.  The 
American  general  declined  all  further  pursuit  of  the  royal 
army,  and  soon  after  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  borders  of 
the  North  Itiver.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  loss  of  the 
royal  army,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  this  action,  congress  unanimously 
resolved,  "that  their  thanks  be  given  to  Gen.  Washington, 
for  the  activity  with  which  he^  marched  from  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  for  his  distinguished 
exertions  in  forming  the  line  of  battle;  and  for  his  great  good 
conduct  in  leading  on  the  attack,  and  gaining  the  important 
victory  of  Monmouth,  over  the  British  grand  army,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  their  march 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York."  It  is  probable  that  Wash- 
ington intended  to  take  no  further  notice  of  Lee's  conduct 
on  the  day  of  action;  but  the  latter  could  not  brook  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  former  at  their  first  meeting,  and  wrote 
him  two  passionate  letters.  This  occasioned  his  being  ar- 
rested, and  brought  to  trial.  The  charges  exhibited  against 
him  were: 

1st.  For  disobedience  of  orders,  in  not  attacking  the  ene- 
my on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeable  to  repeated  instructions. 

2dly.  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on  the  same 
day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  "and  shameful  re- 
treat. 

3dly.  For  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief  in  two 
letters. 

After  a  tedious  hearing  before  a  court,  martial,  of  which 
lord  Stirling  was  president,  Lee  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  one  year;  but  the  se- 
cond charge  was  softened  by  the  court,  which  only  found 
him  guilty  of  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy,  by  making 
an  unnecessary,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  a  disorderly 
retreat. 
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of  the  United  States.  When  entreaties  failed  of  persuad- 
ing D'Estaing  to  return  to  the  siege,  a  paper  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  Americans,  and 
aent  to  him,  in  which  they  protested  against  his  taking  the 
fleet  to  Boston,  "as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  France, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  the  interest  of  his  nation;  destructive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations."  So  much  discontent  prevailed, 
that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  means 
of  repairing  the  French  fleet  would  not  be  readily  obtained. 

Washington  foresaw  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the 
general  and  mutual  irritation  which  prevailed,  and  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  calm  the  minds  of  both  parties.  He 
had  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who 
was  as  deservedly  dear  to  the  Americans  as  to  the  French. 
His  first  duties  were  due  to  his  king  and  country;  but  he 
loved  America,  and  was  so  devoted  to  the  commander  in 
chief  of  its  armies,  as  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  second 
his  softening  conciliatory  measures,  with  truly  filial  affec- 
tion. 

Washington  also  wrote  to  Gen.  Heath,  who  commanded 
at  Boston,  and  to  Sullivan  and  Greene,  who  commanded  at 
Rhode  Island.  In  his  letter  to  Gen.  Heath,  he  stated  his 
fears,  "that  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  Rhode 
Island,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  would  not  only  weaken  the 
confidene  of  the  people  in  their  new  allies,  but  produce 
such  prejudice  and  resentment,  as  might  prevent  their  giv- 
ing the  fleet,  in  its  present  distress,  such  zealous  and  ef- 
fectual assistance,  as  was  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  true  interests  of  America;"  and  added, 
"that  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  combat  these  effects,  a.*<d 
to  give  the  best  construction  of  what  had  happened;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  strenuous  exertions  fur  putting  ihe 
French  fleet,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  condition  to  defend 
itself,  and  be  useful."  He  also  observed  as  follows,  "the 
departure  of  the  fleet,  from  Rhode  Island,  is  not  yet  pub- 
licly announced  here,  bat  when  it  is,  I  intenl  to  ascribe  it 
to  necessity,  produced  by  the  damage  received  in  the 
storm.  This  it  appears  to  me  is  the  idea  -■ 
he  generally  propagated.  As  I  doubt  not  the  ft 
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and  I  therefore  fully  depend  on  your  exerting  yourself,  to 
heal  all  private  animosities  between  our  principal  officers 
and  the  French,  and  to  prevent  all  illiberal  expressions  and 
reflections  that  may  fall  from  the  army  at  large." 

Washington  also  improved  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
commencing his  correspondence  with  count  D'Estaing,  in 
a  letter  to  him,  which,  without  noticing  the  disagreements 
that  had  taken  place,  was  well  d  to  soothe  every 

ansr  on  which  might  have  rankled  in  his  mind.     In 

the  course  of  a  short  correspondence,  the  irritation,  which 
threatened  serious  mischiefs,  entirely  gave  way  to  returning 
good  humour  and  cordiality. 

In  another  case,  about  the  same  time,  the  correct  judg- 
ment of  Washington  proved  serviceable  to  his  country.  In 
the  lastmonths  of  the  year  1778,  when  'he  most  active  part 
of  the  campaign  was  over,  congress  decided  on  a  magnificent 
plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This  was  to  be  attempted 
in  1779,  by  land  and  water,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  a  fleet  and  army  from  France.  The  plan  was  pro- 
posed, considered,  and  agreed  to,  before  Washington  was 
informed  of  it.  He  was  then  desired  to  write  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, the  American  minister,  at  Paris,  to  interest  him  in  se- 
curing the  proposed  co-operation  of  France.  In  reply  to 
the  communications  of  congress,  he  observed,  "the  earnest 
desire   1  have  strictly   to  comply  in  t  ..ni_e  with  the 

views  and  instructions  of  congress,  cannot  but  make  me 
feel  the  greatest  uneasiness  when  I  find  myself  in  circum- 
stances of  hesitation  or  doubt,  with  respect  to  their  direc- 
tions; but  the  perfect  confidence  I  have  in  the  justice  and 
candour  of  that  honourable  body,  emboldens  me  to  commu- 
nicate, without  reserve,  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the 
execution  of  their  present  order;  and  the  indulgence  I 
have  experienced  on  every  former  occasion,  induces  me  to 
imagine  that  the  liberty  I  now  take  will  not  meet  with  dis- 
approbation. 

"I  have  attentively  taken  up  the  report  of  the  committee, 
respecting  the  proposed    expedition  into  Canada.     1   i 
considered  it  in  several  lights,   and  regret  t: 

should  feel  myself  under  a  :iant  in  carrying  it 

into   execution.     Still  I  remain  of  opinion,  ir-m  a 
review  -  jf  our  resource*,  that  re 
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ference,  I  hope  to  have  the  army  in  such  a  situation  before 
I  can  receive  their  answer,  as  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
giving  my  attendance. :! 

The  personal  interview  requested  in  this  letter,  was  agreed 
to  oy  congress,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  them  to  con- 
fer with  him.  The  result  was  that  the  proposed  expedition 
against  Canada  was  given  up  by  those  who,  after  repeated 
deliberation,  had  resolved  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1779. 


The  distresses  of  the  American  army.  Gen.  Washington  calms  the 
uneasiness  in  the  Jersey  line.  Finds  great  difficulty  in  supporting 
his  troops,  and  concentrating  their  force.  Makes  a  disposition  of 
them  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  West  Point.  Directs  an  expe- 
dition against  th  . oos  of  Indians,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
Stony  Point-  Paules  Hook  taken.  A  French  fleet  expected  to  the 
northward,  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Washington,  unequal 
to  offensive  operations,  retires  into  winter  quarters . 

The  years  1779  and  1780,  passed  away  in  the  northern 
states  without  any  of  those  great  military  exploits  which 
enliven  the  pages  of  historv;  but  they  were  years  of  anxiety 
and   c  nich  called  for  all  the  passive  valour,  the 

sound  practical  judgment,  and  the  conciliatory  address,  for 
which  Gen.  Washington  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
The  states  yielding  to  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  their  al- 
liance with  France  placed  their  independence  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident,  and  that  Great  Britain,  despairing  of  suc- 
would  speedily  abandon  the  contest,  relaxed  in  their 
preparations  for   a   vigorous  prosecution  of  th<- 
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made  a  forcible  ad-'.  i  pat- 

riotism.     "There   is  nothing,"    he  h  has 

happened  in  the  course  of  the  war,   th 
much  pain  as  the  remonstrance  you  mention  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the   first   Jersey    regiment.     I  cannot  but  consider 
it  a  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  which  on  more  cool  c 
eration,  they   will   themselves  condemn.      I   am  very   sen- 
sible of  the  inconveniences  under  which  the  rf  the 
army  labour,  and  I  hope  they  do  me  the  justice  to  b 
that  my  endeavours  to  procure  them  relief  are  incessant. — 
There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  in  satisfying  their  wish- 
es, than  perhaps  they   are  aware  of.     Uur  resources  have 
been  hitherto  very  limited.      The  situation   of  our  money 
is  no   small   embarrassment,   for  which,*  though   there  are 
remedies,  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  moment.     Govern- 
ment is  not  insensible  of  the  merits  and  sacrifices    of   the 
officers,  nor  unwilling  to  make  a  compensation;  but  it  is  a 
truth,  of  which  a  very  little  observation  must  convince  us, 
that  it  is  very  much  straitened  in  the   means.      Great  al- 
lowances ought  to   be  made  on  this  account,   for  any  deay 
and  seeming  backwardness   which  may   appear 
the  states,  indeed,  have  done  as  generously  as  was  in  their 
power;  and  if  others  have  been  less  expeditions,  it  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  cause,  which  a  little  time, 
aided  by  example,   will  remove.       The  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  army  have  been,   under  every  disadvantage, 
such  as  do  them  the  highest  honour   at  home  and  abroad, 
and  have  inspired  me  with  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their 
virtue,  which  has  consoled  me  amidst  every  perplex 
reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  our   affairs,  in  a  struggle  of  this 
nature,    were   necessarily    exposed.       Now   that   we    have 
made  so  great  a  progress  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  so  that  we  i                .!.  without  a  most  shame- 
ful desertion  of  our  own   interests,  any  tiling  like  a  < 
of  conduct  would  imply  a  very  unhappy  change  of  prinrip'es, 
and  a  forgetfulness  as  well  of  what  we  owe  to  ourst 
to  our  country.       Did  I  suppose  it  possible  this  should  be 
the  case,  even  in  a  single  regiment  of  the  army,   1  should 
be   mortified  and   chagrined  beyond   <                       I  shouid 
feel  it  as  a  wound  given  to  my  own  honour,  which  I  consider 
as  embarked  with   that   of  the  army.       Hut  tins 
ta  be  impossible.      Any  corps  tl  il 
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to  this  camp  and  further  directions  will  be  given  when  it 
arrives.  1  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  expecting  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience." 

The  officers  did  not  explicitly  recede  from  their  claims, 
but  were  brought  round  so  far  as  to  continue  in  service. — 
In  an  address  to  General  Washington,* they  declared,  "their 
unhappiness  that  any  6tep  of  theirs  should  give  him  pain;" 
but  alleged  in  justiiication  of  themse^es,  "that  repeated 
memorials  had  been  presented  to  their  legislature,  which 
had  been  neglected;''  and  added,  "we  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  that  body.  Reason  and  experience  forbid  that  we 
should  have  any.  Pew  of  us  have  private  fortunes;  many 
have  families,  who  are  already  suffering  every  thing  that 
can  be  received  from  an  ungrateful  country.  Are  we  then 
to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life,  while  our  wives,  and  our  children  are  perish- 
ing for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home;  and  that 
without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  reward,  for  our  pay 
is  now  only  nominal?  We  are  sensible  that  your  excel 
cannot  wish,  or  desire  this  horn  us. 

"We  are  sorry  that  you  shouid  imagine  wre  meant  to 
disobey  orders.  It  was,  and  slill  is,  our  determination  to 
march  with  our  regiment.,  and  to  do  the  duty  of  officers, 
until  the  legislature  shouid  have  a  reasonable  time  to  ap- 
point others;  hut  no  Ion 

"We  beg  leave  to  assure   your  i  it  we  have 

the  highest  sense  of  your  abil  at  execut- 

ing your  orders  has  ever  given  us  pleasure;  that  we  love 
the  service,  and  we  love  our  country;  but  when  that  coun- 
try is  sj  lost  to  virtue  and  to  justice,  as  to  forget  to  support 
its  servants,  it  then  b  leir  duty  to   retire   from  its 

service," 

The  ground  adopted  by  the  officer?  for  their  justification, 
was  such  as  interdicted  a  resort  to  stern  ra  at   the 

eame  time  a  compliance  with  their  demands  was  in 
ble.  In  this  embarrassing  situation,  Washington  took  no 
other  notice  of  their  letter  than  to  declare  to  thee 
through  General  Maxwell,  "thai  while  iluy  continued  to 
do  their  duty,  he  should  only  regret  the  pari  they  had  ta- 
ken." The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  roused  by  these 
events,  made  some  partial  provision  for  their  troops.     The 
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he  was  compelled  to  send  out  detachments  of  his  troops  to 
take  provisions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the    cit- 
izens.    This  expedient   at   length   failed,   for  the   country 
in   the  vicinity  of  the    army  afforded  no   farther   supplies. 
These  impressments  were  not  only  injurious  to  the  n.orats 
and  discipline  of  the  army,  but  tended  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions   of  the    people.       Much    of  the   support    which    the 
American    general    had    previously    experienced  from    the 
inhabitants,   proceeded    from    the    difference    of   treatment 
they  received    from  their  own  army,  compared   with   what 
they  suffered    from   the   British.     The  general,   whom   the 
inhabitants    hitherto  regarded  as   their  protector,  had  now 
no  alternative  but  to  disband  his  troops,   or  to  support  them 
by  force.     The  army   looked  to  him  for  provisions;  the  in- 
habitants for  protection  of  their   property.     To  supply  the 
one,  and  not  offend  the  other,  seemed  little  less  than  an  im- 
possibility.    To    preserve   order    and    subordination    in    an 
army  of  free  republicans,    even  when  well   fed,   paid,   and 
clothed,  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty;   but  to  retain 
them  in   service   and  restrain  them  wit*1   discipline,    when 
destitute,  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  often  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  required  address  and  abilities  of  such  magni- 
tude as  are  rarely  found   in  human  nature.     In  this  choice 
of  difficulties,  Gen.  Washington  not  only  kept  his  army  to- 
gether,  but  conducted  with  so  much   discretion  as  to  com- 
mand the  approbation  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  citizens. 
Nothing  of  decisive  importance  could  be  attempled  with 
an  army  so  badly  provided,  and  so  deficient  in  numbers.     It 
did  not  exceed   thirteen   thousand  men,   while    the  British 
strongly    fortified  in   New-York  and  Rhode  Island,  amount- 
ed to  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand.     These  were  support- 
ed by  a  powerful  fleet,    which,    by  commanding  the  coasts 
and  the  rivers,  furnished  easy  means  for  concentrating  their 
force  in  any  given  point  before  the  Americans  could  march 
to    the  same.     This   disparity    was   particularly  striking  in 
the  movements   of  the  two  armies   in   the    vicinity   of  the 
Hudson.     Divisions  of  both  wore  frequently  posted  on  each 
aide  of  that  noble    river.     While   the  British  could    cross 
directly  over,  and  unite  their  forces  in  any  enterprise,  the 
Americans  could  not  safely  effect  a  corresponding  junction, 
unless  they   took  a  considerable  circuit  to  avoid  the  British 
■hipping. 
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tion  justified,  or  policy  recommended.  Sullivan  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Indians 
in  three  directions,  laid  waste  their  crops,  and  burnt  their 
towns.  His  success  was  decisive,  and  in  a  great  measure 
secured  the  future  peace  of  the  frontier  settlements.  The 
late  residence  of  the  savages  was  rendered  so  far  uninhabit- 
able, that  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  an 
asylum  in  the  more  remote  western  country. 

While  the  British  were  laying  waste  Connecticut,  Wash- 
ington, after  reconnoitering  the  ground  in  person,  planned 
an  expedition  against  Stony  Point,  a  commanding  bill  pro- 
jecting far  into  the  Hudson,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fort  had 
been  erected,  which  was  garrisoned  with  about  six  hundred 
men.  One  of  the  motives  for  assaulting  this  work,  was  the 
hope  that,  if  successful,  it  might  induce  the  detachment 
which  had  invaded  Connecticut  to  desist  from  their  devasta- 
tions, and  to  return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  out  posts. 
The  enterprise  was  assigned  to  General  Wayne,  who  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  reducing  the  fort  and  capturing  its  gar- 
rison. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Wayne's 
success,  relinquished  his  views  on  Connecticut,  and  made 
a  forced  march  to  Dobb's  ferry,  twenty-six  miles  above  New- 
York. 

The  reduction  of  Stony  Point  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  surprise  of  the  British  garrison  at  Paules  Hook.  This 
was  first  conceived  and  planned  by  Major  Henry  L'ee.  On 
being  submitted  to  General  Washington,  he  favoured  the 
enterprise,  but  withheld  his  full  assent,  till  he  was  satisfied 
of  the  practicability  of  a  retreat,  of  which  serious  doubts 
were  entertained.  Lee,  with  three  hundred  men,  entered 
the  fort  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  very 
inconsiderable  loss  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prison- 
ers, and  brought  them  off  in  safety  from  the  vicinity  of  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy. 

The  reasons  already  mentioned,  for  avoiding  all  hazard- 
ous offensive  operations,  were  strongly  enforced  by  a  well 
founded  expectation  that  a  French  fleet  would  appear  on 
the  coast,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1779.  Policy  required 
that  the  American  army  should  be  reserved  for  a  co-opera- 
tion with  their  allies.  The  fleet,  as  expected,  did  arrive, 
but  in    the  vicinity   oi'  Gcqrgia.     The    French   troops,  in- 
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tire  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  he  durst  not  attempt  any 
thing  on  a  grand  scale,  for  his  army  was  not  only  inferior 
in  number  to  that  opposed  to  him,  but  so  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing, as  to  be  unequal  to  a  winter  campaign. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1730, 


General  Washington  directs  an  expedition  against  Staten  Island. — 
Gives  an  opinion  against  risking  an  army  for  the  clef  nee  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Finds  great  difficulty  in  supporting- his  army.  hnipl.au- 
«en  invades  Jersey,  but  is  prevented  noni  injuring  the  American 
stores.  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  arrives,  aud  gives  ;  ssuranct-s  th  .t 
a  French  fleet  and  army  might  soon  be  expected  on  the  Ame.ican 
coast.  Energetic  measures  of  co-operation  resolved  upoi,,  but  so 
languidly  executed,  that  Washington  predicts  the  ee< 
more  efficient  system  of  national  government.  A  French  fleet 
and  army  arrives",  and  a  combined  operation  against  Nevv-Vcrk  is 
resolved  upon,  but  Uie  arrival  of  a  superior  British  fleet  deranges 
the  whole  plan. 

The  military  establishment  for  the  year    1780,  was  nom- 
inally thirty-five    thousand;  but  these  were   not    voted   till 
the  9th  of  February,  and  wore  not  required  to  be  in  camp 
before  the   first  of  April  following.     Notwitbsfauding  tliese 
«*mbairassments,   the  active   mind    of   Washington    looked 
»und  for  an  opportunity  of  deriving  some  advantage  from 
le  present  exposed  situation  of  his  adversary,     t  rom  re- 
cent  intelligence,   he   supposes    that    an   attack  on  about 
twelve  hundred  British,  posted  on  Staten  Island,  mig] 
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This  new  mode  of  defence  was  the  most  readily  adopted, 
on  the  generally  received  idea,  that  this  marine  force  could 
he  so  disposed  of  within  the  bar,  as  to  make  effectual  oppo- 
sition to  the  British  ships  attempting  to  cross  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  this  was  found  to  be  impraticable,  aad 
all  ideas  of  disputing  the  passage  of  the  bar  were  given  up. 
This'  slate  of  things  being  communicated  by  Lieut.  Col. 
John  Laurens  to  Gen.  Washington,  the  General  replied, 
"the  impracticability  of  defending  the  bar,  I  fear,  amounts 
to  the  loss  of  the  town  and  garrison.  At  this  distance,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  for  you.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Gen.  Lincoln's  piudencc;  but  it  really  appears  to  me, 
that  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  defend  the  town,  de- 
pended on  the  probability  of  defending  the  bar,  and  that 
when  this  ceased,  the  attempt  ought  to  #have  been  relin- 
quished. In  this,  however,  I  suspend  a  definitive  judg- 
ment; and  wish  you  to  consider  what  I  say  as  confidential." 
The  event  corresponded  with  the  general's  predictions. 
The  British  vessels,  after  crossing  the  bar  without  oppo- 
sition, passed  the  forts  and  took  such  a  station  in  Cooper 
river,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces,  made  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Americans  impossible,  and 
finally  produced  the  sui  render  of  their  whole  southern 
army. 

When  intelligence  of  this  catastrophe  reached  the  north- 
ern states,  the  American  army  was  in  the  greatest  distress. 
This  had  been  often  represented  to  congress,  and  was  par- 
ticularly stated  to  Gen.  Schuyler  in  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Washington,  in  the  following  words:  'Since  the  date  of 
my  last,  we  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army 
put  to  the  severest  trial.  Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six 
days  together  without  bread;  at  other  times  as  many 
days  without  meat;  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three  days 
without  either.  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  at  one  period, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  together,  nor  could  it 
have  been  done,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates 
in  several  counties  of  this  state,  on  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  call;  expose  our  situation  to  them;  and,  in  plain  terras, 
declare  that  we  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  disband- 
ing or  catering  for  ourselves,  unless  the  inhabitants  would 
afforu  us  their  aid.  I  allotted  to  each  county  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  flour  or  grain,  and  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  td 
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daily,  and  compared  circumstances.  Those  who  fared  woreo 
than  others,  were  dissatisfied  with  a  service  which  made 
such  injurious  distinctions.  From  causes  of  this  kind,  su- 
peradded to  a  complication  of  wants  and  sufferings,  a  dis- 
position to  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  in  the  American 
army.  Very  few  of  the  officers  were  rich.  To  make  an 
appearance  suitable  to  their  station,  required  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  little  all  which  most  of  them  possessed.  The 
supplies  of  the  public  were  so  inadequate  as  to  compel 
frequent  resignations.  The  officers  of  whole  lines  an- 
nounced the  determination  to  quit  their  service.  '1  he  per- 
sonal influence  of  General  Washington  was  exerted  with 
the  officers  in  preventing  their  adoption  of  such  ruinous 
measures,  and  with  the  states  to  remove  the  causes  which 
led  to  them. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  whole  southern  army, 
and  at  the  moment  the  northern  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  General  Kniphausen  passed  from 
New-York  into  New-Jersey  with  live  thousand  men.  These 
were  soon  reinforced  with  a  detachment  of  the  victorious 
troops  returned  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the  precise,  object  of 
this  expedition.  Perhaps  the  royal  commanders  hoped  to 
get  possession  of  Morristown,  and  destroy  the  American 
stores.  Perhaps  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  inhabi 
tants,  dispirited  by  the  recent  fall  of  Charleston,  would  sub- 
mit without  resistance;  and  that  the  soldiers  would  desert 
to  the  royal  standard.  Sundry  movements  took  place  on 
both  side's,  and  also  smart  skirmishes,  but  without  any  de- 
cisive effect.  At  one  time  Washington  conjectured  that 
the  destruction  of  his  stores  was  the  object  of  the  enemy, 
at  another,  that  the  whole  was  a  feint  to  draw  off  his  atten- 
tion, while  they  pushed  up  the  North  River  from  New- 
York  to  atack  West  Point.  The  American  army  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  view  to  both  objects.  The  security  of  the 
stores  was  attended  to,  and  such  a  position  taken,  as  would 
compel  the  British  to  figbt  under  great  disadvantages,  if 
they  risked  a  general  action  to  get  at  them.  The  American 
General  Howe,  who  commanded  at  the  Highlands,  was  or- 
dered to  concentrate  his  force  for  the  security  of  West 
Point;  and  Washington,  with  the  principal  division  of  his 
army,  took  such  a  middle  position,  as  enabled  him  either  to 
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neglects  to  do  it;  a  third  executes  it  by  halves;  and  all 
differ  in  the  manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of 
time,  that  we  are  always  working  up  hill;  and  while  such 
a  system  as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails, 
we  ever  shall  bo  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources 
to  any  advantage. 

"This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of 
congress;  but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friendship. 
It  is  the  result  of  lung  thinking,  close  application,  and  strict 
obseivatiou.  1  see  one  head  gradually  changing  into  thir- 
teen; I  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen;  and,  instead 
of  looking  up  to  congress  as  the  supreme  controling 
power  of  the  United  Slates,  considering  themselves  as  de- 
pendant on  their  respective  states.  In  a  word,  I  see  the 
power  of  congress  declining  too  fist  for  the  consequence 
and  respect  which  are  due  to  them  as  the  great  represen- 
tative body  of  America,  and  am  fearful  of  the  consequen- 
ces." 

From  the  embarrassments  which  cramped  the  operations 
of  Wash.ngtoi ,  a  partial  temporary  relief  was  obtained  from 
private  sources.  W  hen  congress  could  neither  command 
money  nor  credit  for  the  subsistence  of  their  army,  the  cit- 
izens of  Philadelphia  formed  an  association  to  procure  a 
supply  of  necessary  articles  for  their  Buffering  soldiers. — 
The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed 
in  a  few  days,  and  converted  into  a  bank,*the  principal  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  tioops  in 
the  most  prompt  and  elficaciotis  manner.  The  advantages 
of  this  institution  were  great,  and  particularly  enhanced  by 
the  critical  time  in  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time,  sub- 
scribed large  donations  lor  the  immediate  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering soldiers.  These  supplies,  *though  liberal,  were  far 
short  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  army.  So  late  as  the  20th  of 
June,  General  Washington  informed  congress  that  he  still 
laboured  und(  r  the  painful  and  humiliating  embarrassment 
of  having  no  shirt-  to  deliver  to  the  tioops,  many  of  whom 
were  absolutely  destitute  of  that  necessary  aiticle;  nor 
were  they  much  belter  supplied  with  summer  overalls. — 
"For  the  troops  to  be  without  clothing  at  any  time,  he  add- 
ed, is  highly  injurious  to  the  service,  and  distressing  to 
our  feelings;   but  the  want   will  be  more   peculiary  niorti- 
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allies  in  circumstances  which  would  expose  (hem,  if  not 
seconded  by  us,  to  material  inconvenience  and  hazard,  I 
Bhall  be  compelled  to  suspend  it,  and  the  delay  may  be  fatal 
to  our  hopes." 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  V\  ashington  meditated  by 
flight  and  day  on  the  various  contingencies  which  weie  pro- 
bable. He  revolved  the  possible  situations  in  which  the 
contending  armies  might  be  placed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prepare  for  every  plan  of  combined  operations  which  future 
contingent  events  might  render  advisable. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  expected  French  fleet  and  army 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island.  The  former  con- 
sisted of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  small- 
er vessels.  The  latter  of  six  thousand  men.  The  Cheva- 
lier Terney  and  Count  Rochambeau,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  and  army,  immediately  transmitted  to  General  Wash- 
ington an  acconnt  of  their  arrival,  of  their  strength,  their 
expectations  and  orders.  At  that  time  not  more  than  one 
thousand  men  had  joined  the  American  army.  A  com- 
mander of  no  more  than  common  firmness,  would  have  re- 
signed his  commission  in  disgust,  for  not  being  supported  by 
his  country.  Very  different  was  the  line  of  conduct  adopt- 
ed by  Washington.  Trusting  that  the  promised  support 
would  be  forwarded  with  all  possible  despatch,  he  sent  on 
to  the  French  commanders  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
definite  proposals  for  commencing  the  siege  of  New-York. 
Ofthishegave  information  to  congress  in  a  letter,  in  the 
following  words;  "Pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties, in  a  moment  which  required  decision,  I  have 
adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which  comported  with  the  dig- 
nity and  faith  of  congress,  the  reputation  of  these  states, 
and  the  honour  of  our  arms  I  have  sent  on  definitive 
proposals  of  co-operation  to  the  French  General  and  Admi- 
ral. Neither  the  period  of  the  season,  nor  a  regard  to  de- 
cency, would  permit  delay.  The  die  is  cast;  and  it  re- 
mains with  the  states,  either  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
preserve  their  ciedit,  and  suppoit  their  independence,  or 
to  involve  us  in  disgrace  and  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the 
failures  pointed  out  by  the  committee,  I  shall  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  will  ultimately  consult  their  own 
interests  and  honour,  and  not  suffer  us  to  fail  for  the  want  of 
means,  which  it  is  evidently  in  their  power  to  afford.     What 
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pcctations  of  the  Americans  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  when  they  were  in  great  forwardness  of  prepara- 
tion to  act  in  concert  with  their  allies,  intelligence  arrived 
that  Count  de  Guichen  had  sailed  for  France.  This  disap- 
pointment was  extremely  mortifying. 

Washington  still   adhered   to   his  purpose   of  attacking 
New- York"  at  some  future   more    favourable    period.      On 
this  subject  he  corresponded  with  the  French  commanders, 
and  had  a  personal  interview  with  them  on  the  twenty-first 
of  September,  at  Hartford.     The  arrival  of  Admiral  Rod- 
ney on  the  American  coast,  a  short  time  after,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  disconcerted  for  that  season,  all  the  plans 
of  the  allies.     Washington  felt  with  infinite  regret,  a  suc- 
cession of  abortive  projects   throughout  the  campaign  of 
1780.     In  that  year,  and  not  before,  he  had  indulged  the 
hope  of  happily  terminating  the  war.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
he  wrote  as  follows.  "We  are  now  drawing  to  a  close  an  in- 
active campaign,  the  beginning  of  which  appeared  preg- 
nant with  events  of  a  very  favourable  complexion.     I  hoped, 
but  I  hoped  in  vain,  that  a  pfospect  was  opening  which 
would  enable  me  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and 
restore  me  to  domestic  life.     The  favourable  disposition  of 
Spain;  the  promised  succour  from  France:  the  combined 
force  in  the  West   Indies;  the  declaration  of  Russia,  ac- 
ceded to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  humiliating  the  naval 
pride  and  power  of  Great  Britain;  the  superiority  of  France 
and  Spain  by  seu,  in  Europe;  the  Irish  claims,  and  English 
disturbances,  formed  in   the   aggregate  an  opinion  in  my 
breast,  which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  peaceful  Yearns, 
that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  not  far  distant;   for  that, 
however  unwilling  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield  the  point, 
it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  continue  the  contest.     But 
alas!  these  prospects,  flattering  as  they  were,  have  proved 
delusory;   and  I  see  nothing  before  us   but   accumulating 
distress.     We  have  been  half  of  our  time  without  provis- 
ions, and  are  likely  to  continue  so.     We  have  no  magazines, 
nor  money  to  form  them.     We  have  lived  upon  expedients 
until  we  can  live  no  longer.     In  a  word,  the  history  of  the 
war  is  a  history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  device?,  instead 
of  system  and  economy.  It  is  in  vain,  bowerer,  to  look  back* 
nor  is  it  our  business  to  do  so,     Our  case  is  not  desperate,  if 
virtue  exists  in  the  people,  and  there  is  wisdom 
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with  six  field  pieces  toward  ^rinceton.  They  stated  their 
demands  in  writing,  which  were,  a  discharge  to  ail  who 
had  served  three  years;  an  immediate  payment  of  ail  that 
was  due  to  them;  and  that  future  pay  should  be  made  in 
real  money  to  all  who  remained  in  the  service.  '1  heir  offi- 
cers, a  committee  of  congress,  and  deputation  from  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  Pennsylvania,  endeavoured  to  effect  an  ac- 
commodation, but  the  mutineers  resolutely  refused  all  terms, 
of  which  a  redress  of  their  grievances  was  not  the  founda- 
tion. 

To  their  demands,  as  founded  in  justice,  the  civil  author- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  substantially  yielded.  Intelligence  of 
this  munity  was  communicated  to  general  Washington  at 
New  W  im'sor,  before  any  accommodation  had  taken  place. 
Though  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  decide  in  hazard- 
ous and  difficult  situations,  yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  this 
delicate  crisis  to  determine  on  the  most  proper  course  to 
be  pursued.  His  personal  influence  had  several  times  ex- 
tinguished rising  mutinies.  The  first  scheme  that  present- 
ed itself  was,  to  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers,  and 
try  to  recal  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  but  on  mature 
reflection  this  was  declined,  lie  well  knew  that  their  claims 
were  founded  in  justice,  but  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
wound  the  discipline  of  his  army,  by  yielding  to  their  de- 
mands while  they  were  in  open  revolt  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  He  viewed  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  and  was 
well  apprised  that  the  principal  grounds  of  discontent  were 
rot  peculiar  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  common  to  all  his 
troops. 

If  force  was  requisite,  he  had  none  to  spare  without  haz- 
arding West  Point.  If  concessions  were  unavoidable, 
they  had  better  be  made  by  any  person  than  the  commander 
in  chief.  After  that  due  deliberation  which  he  always  trave 
to  matters^of  importance,  he  determined  against  a  personal 
interference,  and  to  leave  the  whole  to  the  civil  authorities, 
which  had  already  taken  it  up;  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared for  those  measures  which  would  becot*e  necessary, 
if  no  accommodation  took  place.  I  his  resolution  was 
communicated  to  general  VVayne,  with  a  caution  to  regard 
the  situation  of  the  other  lines  of  the  army  in  any  conces- 
sions which  might  be  made,  and  with  a  recommendation  to 
draw  the  routineers  over  the  Delaware,  with  a  view  to  in- 
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ity  for  forcing  their  property  from  them       About  this  time 
Gen    Washihoton  was  obhged  to  apply  rune  thousand  dol- 
krs  ,ent  bv  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  tiie  payment  of 
tetfl.  the  use  of  the  Quarter  ^'s  depart 
to  enable   him  to  transport  provisions  from  the   adjacent 
dates'    Before  he  consented  to  adopt  tins  expedient    he 
had  consumed  every  ounce  of  provision    which  had  been 
kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  garrison  of  West  Point,  and  had 
strained  impress  by  military  force  to  so  grea     an  ex  ent 
that  there   was   reason  to  apprehend  the  inhabitant*,  irritat- 
ed by  such  frequent  calls,  would  proceed  to ;  dangerous  m- 
Jurrections.     Fort  Schuyler,  W  est  Point,  and  the  posts  up 
h     North  River,  were  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  by 
their  starving  garrisons.     At  tins  period  there  was  little  or 
no    circulatmg    medium,    either  in  the  form  of  paper  or 
specS    audi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American   army, 
there  was  a  real  want  of  necessary  provisions.     Ihe  defa- 
ciencv  of  the  former  occasioned  many  inconveniences  but 
SrtLufficiency  of  the  latter,  had  well  nigh  dissolved L  the 
army,  and  laid  the  country  in  every  direction   open  to  13nt- 
ish  excursions.  -j 

On  the  first  of  May,  1781,  Gen.  Washington  commenced 
a  military  journal.  The  following  statement  is  extracted 
from  it.  "I  begin  at  this  epoch  a  concise  journal  of  mih- 
tarv  transactions,  &c.  I  lament  not  ^ving  attempted  it 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  m  aid  of  my  memory, 
and  wish  the  multiplicity  of  matter  winch  continual _  sur- 
rounds  me,  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  our  affairs,  which  is 
momentarily  calling  the  attention  to  perplexities  of  one  kind 
or  another/may  not  defeat  altogether  or  so  interrupt  my  pre- 
sent intention  and  plan,  as  to  render  it  of  htt  e  avaiL 

-To  have  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  entries  which 
may  follow,  it  would  be  proper  to  recite  in  detail  our  wants 
and  our  prospects;  but  this  alone  would  be  a  work  of  much 
time  and  great  magnitude.  It  may  sumce  to  gfve  the  sum 
of  them,  which  1  shall  do  in  few  words,  viz. 

"Instead  of  having  magazines  filled  with  provisions,  we 
have  a  scanty  pittance  scattered  here  and  there  in  trie  dis- 


tant states. 


"Instead  of  having  our  arsenals  well  supplied  with  mili- 
tary stores,  they  are  poorly  provided,  and  the  workmen  all 
leaving  them.     Instead  of  having  the   various  artic.es  ot 
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could  be  spared  consistently  with  "the  security  of  West 
Point  In  conducting  the  war,  his  invariable  maxim  was 
fo  suffer  the  devastation  of  property,  rather  than  hazard 
Seat  and  essential  objects  for  its  preservation  While  the 
war  raaed  in  Virginia  the  governor  thereof  its  represen- 
to"ve8°in  congress,  and  other  influential  citizens,  urged 
n  return  to  the  defence  of  his  native  state.  But  consid- 
er^ America  as  his  country,  and  the  general  safety  as 
his  object,  he  deemed  it  of  more  importance  to  reman  on 
the  Hudson;  there  he  was  not  only  securing  the  most  im- 
portant post  in  the  United  States  U^ZZTrSa  ' 
plan  of  combined  operations,  which  as  W  ^ r  el  a  tea. 
not  only  delivered  Virginia,  but  all  the  state^mi  the  calam- 

^Inlvashinoton's   disregard  of  property  when  in tcompe- 
titionwith  national  objects  he  was  in  ^/^^f^ 
his  own.     While  the  British  were  in  the  Potowmac,    bey 
wnta  flaa  on  shore  to  Mount  Vernon,  his  private  estate 
'     eTuirinVa  ™?V^  of  fresh  provisions.     Refusals  of  such 
demands    were  often   followed  by  burning  the  houses  and 
oTer  property  near  the  river.     To  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  management   of  the   estate, 
went  on  board  with  the  flag,  and  carrying  a  supply  of       - 
Visions,    requested    that   the  buildings    and    improvement^ 
might  be  spared.     For  this  he  received  a  severe  reprimand 
hi  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  the  general  observed.     "That 
would  have  been  a  less  painful  circumstance  to  me   to 
have  heard,  that,  in   consequence  of  your  non-comphance 
with  the  request  of  the  British,  they  had  burn    my  house, 
and  laid  ^plantations  in  ruins.     You  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered yourself  as    my  representative,    and  should   hate  re- 
fleeted  on  the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the ,  ene- 
my,  and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshment  to  them, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration 

To  the  other  difficulties  with  which  Washington  had  to 
contend  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  war  a  new  one  was 
about  this  time  added.  While  the  whole  force  at  his 
disposal  was  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
the  common  enemy,  a  civil  war  was  on  the  pom  of  break- 
ina  out  among  his  fellow-citizens.  The  claims  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vermont,  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  stae 
and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  their  country,  as  withm  its 
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•*!«  it    *nd  by  that  of  the  '21st,  are  willing  fully  to  confirm 
it    provided  the  new   state  is  confined  to  certain  described 
bounds.     It   appears  therefore   to  me,  that   the   dispute   of 
boundary   is  the  only   one   that  exists,  and   that  being  re- 
moved, all  other   difficulties   would  be    removed    also,  and 
the  matter  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.— 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw  your  junsd.ction  to 
the  confines  of  your  own  limits,  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment  of  independence    and  sovereignty,  under  the  resolve 
of  the    2 1st   of  August,  for  so  much    territory  as  does  not 
interfere   with    the°ancient    established    Lounds   of    New- 
York     New    Hampshire   and    Massachusetts.     In  my    pri- 
vate ooinion,  while  it   behoves  the   delegates  to  do   ample 
iustice  to  a  body  of  people  sufficiently  respectable  by  their 
numbers,  and  entitled   by  other  claims  to  be   admitted  into 
that  confederation,  it  becomes  them  also  to  attend  to  the  in- 
terests of  their    constituents,    and   see  that   under  the   ap- 
pearance of  iustice  to  one.  they  do  not  materially  injure  the 
rights  of  others.     I  am  apt  to  think  this  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  congress."  . 
The   impartiality,    moderation    and  good    sense   ot  this 
letter    toother  with    a  full   conviction  of  the  disinterested 
patriotism  of  the  writer,  brought  round  a  revolution  in  the 
minds    of  the  legislature  of  Vermont;   and    they    accepted 
the    propositions  of   congress,   though   they     had    rejected 
them  four  months  before.     A  truce  among  the  contending 
pait.es   followed,  and  the  storm  blew  over.      Tnus  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  one  man,  derived  from  his  pre-eminent 
Virtues  and  meritorious" services,   extinguished  the  spaiks  of 
civil  discord  at  the  time  they  were  kindling  into  flame* 

Though  in  conducting  the  American  war,  Gen.  \\ ash- 
imrton  often  acted  on  the  Fabian  system,  by  evacuating,  re- 
treating  and  avoiding  decisive  engagements:  yet  this  was 
much  more  the  result  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  His  uni- 
form opinion  was  in  favour  of  energetic  offensive  operations, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  the    war  to  a  terno- 

♦For  more  reticulars,  sea  Williams's  History  of  Ve-montj  a 
work?  which,  for  iU  superior  merit,  deserves  a  place  .n  eve,)  li- 
brary' K  the  author  had  been  an  European,  th»  would  proba- 
cy have  been  the  case  soon  aft*  his  enlightened,  P""^"** 
ryhai  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  made  its  appearance  in  the  -mted 
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for  reviving  public  credit,  and  giving  ylgour  to  future  ope- 
rations •  It  was  further  stated,  -that  next  to  a  loan  of  mo- 
ney a  French  naval  superiority  in  the  American  seas  was 
of'so   much  consequence,  I  nothing  decisive 

could  he   unci,  'vho   were  m  ^ 

greatest  force  on  and  near  the  coasts. 

g  The  future  capacities  of  the  United  Slates  to  repay  any 
loan  that  might  be  made,  were  particularly  stated;  and 
that  "there  was  suil  a  fund  of  resource  and  '"^nation  m 
the  country  equal  to  great  exertions,  provided  a  liberal 
wpoly  of  money  would  furnish  the  means  of  stopping  the 
process  of  disgust  winch  resulted  from  the  unpopular 
Jnode   of  supplying  the  army  by  requisition  and  jmpress- 

'Tuch  interesting  stateme  ioned  by  the  American 

chief,  and  enforced  by  the  address  of  Col.  Laurens,  direct, 
lv  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  influence  of  Dr.  1;  rank- 
lin  who.  for  the  five  preceding  years,  had  been  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Slates  to  the  court  ofVer- 
Lilies,  produced  the  desired  effect.  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  gave  his  American  allies  a  subsidy  of  MX  millions 
oflivres  and  became  their  security  for  ten  millions  more, 
borrowed  for  their  use  in  the  United  Netherlands.  A  na- 
val  co-operation  was  promised,  and  a  conjunct  expedition 
against  their  common  foes  projected. 

The  American  war  was  now  so  far  involved  m  the  con- 
sequences of  naval  operations,  that  a  superior  French  fleet 
seemed  to  be  the  hmge  on  which  it  was  likely  soon  to  take 
a  favourable  turn.  The  British  army  being  parcelled  in  the 
different  seaports  of  the  United  States,  any  division  of  it. 
blocked  up  bv  a  French  fteet  could  not  long  resist  the  su- 
perior combined  force  which  might  be  brought  to  operate 
aaainstif  The  Marquis  de  Castries,  who  directed  the 
marine  of  Fi  at    precision,  calculated  the  na- 

val force  which  the  British  could  concentre  on   the  coast  of 
the  •  nited  State-  °'vn  m  puch   a  l'^aiiner 

as  insured  him  a  sup<  Pr.'n* 

ciples,  and  i  ?n  of  ,he  campaign 

%{   de  d  {"rom  yrest-  w,,h  twen- 

.five  sail  of  the  line,  several  thousand  land  forces^and  a 
large  convoy  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  ships. 
A  small  part  of  this  forca  od  for  the  East  Indies. 
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view  an  eventual  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  was  fixed. 
This   was   to  lay   siege   to  New-York,   in   concert  with   a 
French  fleet,  wliich  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  month 
of  Aucmst.     It  was   agreed  that  the  French  troops  should 
march  towards  the  North  River.     Letters  were  addressed 
by    Gen.    Washington    to   the   executive   officers  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
requiring  them  to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  their 
quotas  of  six  thousand  two   hundred  militia  in   readiness 
within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be  called  for.     Con- 
formably  to   these  outlines  of  the  campaign,  the   French 
troops  marched  from  Rhode  Island  in  June,  and  early  m 
the  following  month  joined  the  American  army.     At  the 
same  time  Washington  marched  his  army  from  their  winter 
encampment  near  Peekskill  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbridge. 
Gen.  Lincoln  fell  down  the  North  River  with  a  detachment 
in  boats,    and  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  Fort  In- 
dependence formerly  dood.     An  attack  was  made  upon  him, 
but  was  soon  discontinued.     The  British  about  this  time  re- 
tired with  almost  the  whole  of  their  force  to  York  Island. 
Washington   hoped  to   be   able    to   commence   operations 
against  New-York  about  the  middle,  or   at  farthest  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July.     Flat  bottomed  boats  sufficient  to  transport 
five  thousand'  men  were   built  near   Albany,  and  brought 
down  the  North  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  before  New- York.     Ovens  were  erected   opposite 
to  Staten  Island  for  the  use   of  the  French  troops.     Every 
movement  introductory  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
was   made.     To  the  great  mortification  of  Washington,  he 
found  himself  on  the  2d  of  August,  to  be  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds stronger  than  he  was  on  the  day  his  army  first  moved 
from  their  winter   quarters.     To   have  fixed  on  a   plan  of 
operations  with  a  foreign  officer  at  the  head  of  a  respecta- 
ble force;  to  have  brought  that  force  from  a  considerable 
distance  in  confident  expectation  of  reinforcements  suffi- 
ciently large  to  commence  effective  operations  against  the 
common  enemy;  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  engagements 
in  behalf  of  the  states  violated  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  interests,  and  in  a  manner  derogatory  to   his   personal 
honour,  was  to  have  excited  storms  and  tempests  in 

any  mind  less  calm  than  that  of  Gen.  Washington.     He  bore 
this  hard  trial  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  contented 
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brought-to  believe,  that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Virginia  for 
the  theatre  of  their  combined  operations.  As  truth  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  deception,  so  no  feint  of 
attacking  New-York  could  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  real  intention. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August  erican  army  began 

their  march  to  Virginia  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York.  Washington  had  advanced  as  far  as  Chester,  before 
he  received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  M.  de  Grasse.  The  French  troops  marched  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  place.  Gen.  Washington  and  Count 
Rochambeau  with  generals  Chastelleux,  du  Portail,  and 
Knox,  proceeded  to  visit  Count  de  Grasse,  onboard  his  ship, 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  Count  afterward  wrote  to  Washington,  that  in  case  a 
British  fleet  appeared,  "he  conceived  that  he  ought  to  so  out 
and  meet  them  at  sea,  instead  of  risking  an  engagement  in 
a  confined  situation.''  This  alarmed  the  General.  He  sent 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  with  a  letter  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  dangerous  measure.  This  letter,  and  the  persuasions  of 
the  Marquis,  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Yorktown, 
partly  by  land,  and  partly  down  the  Chesapeake,  The  whole! 
together  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Nelson,  rendezvoused  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  and  in  five  days  after  moved  down  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  Yorktown.  The  "French  fleet  at  the  same  time 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  took  a  position  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  lord  Cornwallis  either  from  re- 
treating, or  receiving  succour  by  water.  Previously  to  the 
march  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown,  Washington  crave 
out  in  general  orders,  as  "follows:  "If  the  enemv  should  be 
tempted  to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the  general  partic- 
ularly enjoins  the  troops  to  place  their  principal  reliance  on  ■ 
the  bayonet,  that  they  may  prove  the  vanity  of  the  boast 
which  the  British  make  of  their  particular  prowess  in  deci- 
ding battles  with  that  weapon.'' 

The  works  erected  for  the  security  of  Yorktown  on  the 
right,  were  redoubts  and  batteries,  with   a  line  of  stockade 
in   the  rear.     A  marshy  ravine  lay  in  front  of  the 
over  which  was  placed  a  large  redoubt.     The  mora? - 
tended  along  the  centre,  which  was  defended  by  a  line  of 
K. 
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point.  After  one  whole  embarkation  had  crossed,  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats  and  frus- 
trated the  whole  scheme.  The  royal  armv,  thus  weakened 
by  division,  was  exposed  to  increased  danger.  Orders 
were  sent  to  those  who  had  passed,  to  recross  the  river  to 
Yorktown.  With  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  the  last  hope 
of  the  British  army  expired.  Longer  resistance  could  an- 
swer no  good  purpose,  and  might  occasion  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives.  Lord  CornwaUls  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours;  and  that  commissioners  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  digest  terms  of  capitulation.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  posts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester were  surrendered  on  certain  stipulations:  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  as  follows:  "The  troops  to  be  prison- 
ers of  war  to  congress,  and  the  naval  force  to  France;  the 
oShcers  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  private  property  of 
every  kind,  but  every  thing  obviously  belon<nna  to '  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to  be  re- 
claimed; the  Boldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  supplied  with  the  same  rations 
as  are  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  confess;  a 
proportion  of  the  officers  to  mi  the  country  with  the 

prisoners,  the  rest  to  be  allow:  i  to  proceed  on  parole  to 
Europe,  to  New- York,  or  to  any  other  American  maritime 
post  in  possession  of  the  British."  The  honour  of  march- 
ing out  with  colours  flying,  which  had  been  refused  to  Gen 
Lincoln  on  his  giving  up  Charleston,  was  now  refused  to 
karl  Cornwalhs;  and  Gen.  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive  the  submission  of  the  royal  armv  at  Yorktown  pre- 
cisely m  the  same  way  his  own  had  been  conducted  about 
eighteen  months  before. 

The  regular  troops  of  America  and  France,  employed 
in  this  siege,  consisted  of  about  rive  thousand  five  hundred 
of  the  former,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  latter,  and  they 
were  assisted  by  about  four  thousand  militia.  On  the  part 
of  the  combined  army,  about  three  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  about  five  hundred 
and  seventy  were  taken  in  the  redoubts,  which  were  car- 
ned  by  assault  on  the  1 1th  of  October.  The  troops  of  er. 
ery  kind  that  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  exceeded  sev- 
en  thousand  men;  but  so  great  was  the  number  of  eick 
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viewing  this  stroke  in  a  point  of  light  which  may  too  much 
magnify  its  importance,  they  may  think  our  work,  too  near- 
ly  closed,  and  fall  into  a  state  oflangour  and  relaxation. 
To  prevent  this  errour,  I  shall  employ  every  means  in  my 
power,  and  if  unhappily  we  sink  into  this  fatal  mistake,  no 
part  of  the  blame  shall  be  mine." 


CHAPTER  rx. 


1782  and 


Prospects  of  peace.  Langour  of  the  stales.  Discontents  of  the  ar- 
my. Gen.  Washington  prevents  the  adoption  of  rash  measures. 
Some  new  levies  in  Pennsylvania  mutiny,  and  are  quelled.  Wash- 
ington recommends  measures  for  the  preservation  of  indepen- 
dence, peace,  liberty  and  happiness.  Dismisses  his  armv.  Enters 
IVew  York.  Takes  leave  of  his  officers.  Settles  his  accounts. 
Repairs  to  Annapolis.  Resigns  his  commission.  Retires  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  resumes  his  agricultural  purs;  - 

The   military    establishment   of   1702,   w^.s   parsed  with 
unusual   celerity  sh  the  surrender  of  Lord  Co-rn- 

walhs,   but  no  exertions  of  America   alone  could  do  more 
than  confine  the  British  to  the  sea  coast.     To  disl 
from   their  strong   holds   ia   New-York     and   Charl. 
occupied  the  unceasing  attention  of  Washington.     \ 
he    was  concerting  plans   for   farther  combined  operation.? 
with  the  French,  and  at  the  su;  v  cir- 

cular letters  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  spirited  "mea- 
sures, intelligence  arrived  th;  ms  for  discon- 
tinuing the  American  war,  had  been  debated   in  tl 
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yitions  of  congress.  These  had  been  ample.  Eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  had  been  called  for,  to  be  paid  in  four  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  for  the  service  of  the  year  17G2.  In 
a  confidential  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Washington 
observed,  "I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of  reducing  the 
army,  where  I  see  such  a  number  of  men,  goaded  by  a  thou- 
sand stings  of  reflection  on  the  past,  and  of  anticipations  on 
the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into  the  world,  soured  by 
penury,  and  what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the  public;  in- 
volved in  debts  without  one  farthing  of  money  to  carry  them 
home,  after  having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  many 
of  them  their  patrimonies,  in  establishing  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  country,  and  having  suffered  every 
thing  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  oh  this 
side  of  death.  I  repeat  it,  when  I  reflect  on  these  irritable 
circumstances,  I  cannot  avoid  apprehending  that  a  train  of 
evils  wiU  follow,  of  a  very  serious  and  distressing  nature. 

"I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picture  so  far 
as  the  real  life  would  justify  me  in  doing,  or  I  would  give 
anecdotes  of  patriotism  and  dktress.  which  have  scarcely 
ever  been  paralleled,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  you  may  rely  upbn  it,  the  patience  and  long 
sufferance  of  this  army  are  almost  exhausted,  and  there 
never  was  so  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this  instant. 
\\  hile  in  the  field,  it  may  be  kept  from  breaking  out  into 
acts  of  outrage;  but  when  we  retire  into  winter  quarters, 
unless  the  storm  be  previously  dissipated,  I  cannot  be  at 
ease  respecting  the  consequences.  It  is  high  time  for 
peace." 

These  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  To  watch  the 
discontents  of  his  troops,  the  American  chief  continued  in 
camp  after  they  had  retired  into  winter  quarters,  though 
there  was  no  prospect  of  any  military  operations  which 
might  require  his  presence.  Soon  after  their  retirement  the 
ofheers  presented  a  petition  to  congress  respecting  their 
pay,  and  deputed  a  committee  of  their  body  to  solicit  their 
interest  while  under  consideration. 

Nothing  h;;d  been  decided  on  the  claims  of  the  army, 
when  intelligence,  in  March,  1783,  arrived,  that  prelimina- 
ry and  eventual  articles  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  been  signed  on  the  30th  of  the  pre- 
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i«a  as  terrible  in  arms  as  she  had  been  humble  in  remon- 
strance. With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  long  shared  in 
your  toils,  and  mingled  in  your  dangers;  he  has  felt  the 
cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a  murmur,  and  has  seen  the 
insolence  of  wealth  without  a  sigh.  But,  too  much  under 
the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  sometimes  weak  enough  to 
mistake  desire  for  opinion,  he  has,  till  lately,  vary  lately, 
believed  in  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  hoped,  that  as 
the  clouds  of  adversity  scattered,  and  as  the  sunshine  of 
peace  and  better  fortune  broke  in  upon  us,  the  coldness  and 
severity  of  government  would  relax,  and  that,  more  than 
justice,  that  gratitude  would  blaze  forth  upon  those  bands 
which  had  upheld  her  in  the  darkest  stages  of  her  passage, 
from  impending  servitude  to  acknowledged  independence. 
But  faith  has  its  limits,  as  well  as  temper;  and  there  are 
points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched,  without  sink- 
ing into  cowardice,  or  plunging  into  credulity.  This,  my 
friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation.  Hurried  to  the  ve- 
ry verge  of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  for  ever.  To 
be  tame  and  unprovoked  when  injuries  press  hard  upon  you, 
is  more  than  weakness;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage 
without  one  manly  effort  of  your  own,  would  fix  your  char- 
acter, and  show  the  world  how  richly  you  deserve  those 
chains  you  broke.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  let  us  take 
a  review  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand,  and  from 
thence  carry  our  thoughts  forward  for  a  moment,  into  the 
unexplored  field  of  expedient. 

"After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,  the  object  for 
which  we  set  out  is  at  length  broke  within  our  reach! — 
Yes,  my  friends,  that  suffering  courage  of  yours,  was  ac- 
tive once;  it  has  conducted  the  United  States  of  America 
through  a  doubtful  and  bloody  war.  It  has  placed  her  in 
the  chair  of  independency,  and  peace  returns  again  to  bless 
—whom?  A  country  willing  to  redress  your  wrongs,  cher- 
ish your  worth,  and  reward  your  services;  a  country  court- 
ing your  return  to  private  life  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and 
smiles  of  admiration;  longing  to  divide  with  you  that  inde- 
pendency which  your  gallantry  has  given,  and  those  riches 
which  your  wounds  have  preserved?  Is  this  the  case?  Or 
ia  it  rather,  a  country  that  tramples  upon  your  rights,  dis- 
dains your  cries,  and  insults  your  distresses?  Have  you  not, 
more  than  once  suggested  your  wishes,  and  made  known 
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rial.  Let  it  be  represented,  in  language  that  will  neither 
dishonour  you  by  its#  rudeness,  nor  betray  you  by  its  fears, 
what  has  been  promised  by  congress,  and  what  has  been 
performed,  how  long  and  liow  patiently  y"ou  have  suffered; 
how  little  you  have  asked,  and  how  much  of  that  little  has 
been  denied.  Tell  them  that  though  you  were  the  first,  and 
would  wish  to  be  the  last,  to  encounter  danger;  though 
despair  itself  can  never  drive  you  into  dishonour,  it  may 
drive  you  from  the  field;  that  the  wound  often  irritated,  and 
never  healed,  may  at  length  become  incurable;  and  that  the 
slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  congress  now,  must  operate 
like  the  grave,  and  part  you  for  ever;  that  in  any  political 
event,  the  army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing 
shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but  death;  if  irar,  that 
courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  directions  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country, 
smile  in  your  turn,  and  "mock  when  their  fear  ccmeth  on." 
But  let  it  represent  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  the 
request  of  your  late  memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  hap- 
py, and  them  more  respectable;  that  while  the  war  should 
continue,  you  would  follow  their  standard  into  the  field;  and 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  into  the  shade 
of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another  subject  of  wonder 
and  applause;  an  army  victorious  over  ils  enemies,  victor iout 
over  itself." 

[Anonymous.] 

This  artful  address  found  in  almost  every  bosom  such 
congenial  sentiments,  as  prepared  the  way  for  its  favourable 
reception.  It  operated  like  a  torch  on  combustible  mate- 
rials. The  passions  of  the  army  quickly  caught  the  flame  it 
was  well  calculated  to  excite.  Every  appearance  threaten- 
ed that  the  proposed  convention  of  the  officers  would  pro- 
duce an  explosion  which  might  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the 
army,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  most  probably  terminate  in  the  subversion  of 
the  recent  liberties  of  the  new  formed  states. 

Accustomed,   as   Washington  had  been,  to  emergencies 

f  great.deiicacy  and  difficulty,  yet  none  had  occurred,  which 

ailed  more  pressingly  than  the  present,  for  the  utmos 

crtion  of  all  his   powers.     He  knew  well  that  it  was. much 

mperate  measures,  than  to  recede  from 

them  after  they  had  been  Copied.      He  therefore  consider- 
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in  other  words,  who  should  not  think,  as  he  thinks,  and  act 
as  he  advises.  But  he  had  another  plan  in *iew,  in  which 
candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  justice,  and 
love  of  country,  have  no  part;  and  he  was  right  to  insinu- 
ate the  darkest  suspicion,  to  effect  the  blackest  design. 
That  the  address  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed 
to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes;  that  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injus- 
tice in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States,  and  rouse 
all  those  resentments,  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from 
such  a  belief;  that  the  secret  mover  of  this  scheme,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions 
while  they  were  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  past  dis- 
tresses, without  giving  time  for  cool,  deliberate  thinking, 
and  that  composure  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give 
dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious, 
by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  proof 
than  a  reference  to  the  proceeding.  Thus  much,  gentle- 
men, I  have  thought  it  encumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  you, 
to  show  up»what  principles  I  opposed  the  irregular  and 
meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give 
you  every  opportunity  consistent  with  your  own  honour  and 
the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If 
my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to  you,  that  I  have 
been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at 
this  time  would  be  equally  unavailing  and  improper.  But 
m  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  country;  as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  mo- 
ment, but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty;  as  I  have 
been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses, 

^nd  not  among  their  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits; 

%s  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  army;  as  my  heart 
has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises, 
and  my  indignation  has  arisen  when  the  mouth  of  detraction 
has  been  opened  against  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at 
his  late  stage  of  the  war,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  inter- 
ests. But  how  arc  they  to  be  promoted?  The  way  is  plain, 
says  the  anonymous  addresser.  If  war  continues,  remove 
into  the  unsettled  country;  there  establish  yourselves,  and 
leave  an  ungrateful  -country  to  defend  itself.  But  who  are 
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belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason  to  conceive,  is  the  in- 
tention of  congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving 
it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  that  honourable  body  enter- 
tain exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and  from 
a  full  conviction  of  its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  com- 
plete justice;  that  their  endeavours  to  discover  and  estab- 
lish funds  for  this  purpose  has  been  unwearied,  and  will 
not  cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent interests  to  reconcile,  their  determinations  are  slow. — 
Why  then  should  we  distrust  theral  and  in  consequence  of 
that  distrust,  adopt  measures  which  may  cast  a  shade  over 
that  glofy  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish 
the  reputation  of  an  army,  which  is  celebrated  through  all 
Europe  for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism]  And,  for  what  is 
this  done?  To  bring  the  object  we  seek  nearer!  No;  most 
certainly  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. For  myself,  and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the  assur- 
ance, being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  ve- 
racity, and  justice;  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you 
have  ever  placed  in  me;  a  recollection  cf  the  cheerful  as- 
sistance, and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from 
you,  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the  sincere 
affection  1  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honour 
to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare  in  this  public  and 
solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice 
for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and  in  the  gratification  of 
every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the 
great  duty  I  owe  my  country,  and  those  powers  we  are 
bound  to*respect,  you  may  freely  command  my  services  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  abilities.  While  I  give  you  these 
assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner to  exert  whatever  ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  fa- 
vour, let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to 
take  any  measure,  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  rea- 
son, will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained;  let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  congress,  that,  previous 
to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they  will  cause  all  your  ac- 
counts to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolutions 
which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago;  and  that  they 
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to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they  had  acquired  at  the 
price  of  their  blood,  and  eight  years  faithful  service;  that 
4hey  continued  to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  congress  and  their  country:  that  they  viewed  with 
abhorrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  .the  infamous  propo- 
sition contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officers 
of  the  army." 

The  storm  which  had  been  long  gathering,  was  suddenly 
dissipated.  The  army  acquired  additionaTreputation.  and 
the  commander  in  chief  gaTe  a  new  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Perhaps 
in  no  instance  did  the  United  States  receive  from  heaven  a 
more  signal  deliverance  through  the  hands  of  Washington, 
than  in  the  happy  termination  of  this  serious  transaction. 
If  ambition  had  possessed  a  single  corner  of  his  heart,  the 
opportunity  was  too  favourable,  the  temptation  too  splendid, 
to  have  been  resisted.  But  his  soul  was  superior  to  such 
views,  and  his  love  of  country  so  ardent,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  pure,  that  the  charms  of  power,  though  recom- 
mended by  the  imposing  appearance  of  procuring  justice" 
-  unrewarded  army,  made  no  impression  on  his  un- 
n  mind.  He  viewed  the  character  of  a  patriot  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  sovereign.  To  be  elevated  to  supreme 
power,  was  less  in  his  esteem  than  to  be  a  good  man. 

Instead  of  turning  the  discontents  of  *n  unpaid  army  to 
his  own   aggrandizement,  he  improved  the  late  ever 
stimulate  congress  to  do  them  justice.       His  letter  to  their 
President  on  this  occasion,  was  as  folic 


"The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention 
of  the  officers,  which!  have  the  honour"  of  enclosing  to 
your  excellency  for  the  inspection  of  cougress,  will,  I  flat- 
ter myself  be  considered  as  the  last  glorious  proof  of  pat- 
riotism which  could  have  been  givenT  by  men  who  aspired 
to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot  army;  and' will  not  onlv  con- 
firm their  claim  to  the  justice,  but  will  increase  their  title 
t0  th'  of  tfceir  countrv.       Having  seen   the  pro- 

ceedings on  the  part  of  the  army  terminate  with   perfect 
unanimity,  and  ma  manner  entirely  consonant  to  my  v 

I  with  the  h-  f  affection 

"ho  have  so  long,  so  pntiently.  and  bo  cheerfully 
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period,  determine.  And  that  the  establishment  of  funds, 
and  security  of  the  payment  of  all  the  just  demands  of  the 
army,  will  be  the  most  certain  means  of  preserving  the  na- 
tional faith,  and  future  tranquillity  of  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, is  my  decided  opinion. 

"By  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  readily  be  imagined, 
that  instead  of  retracting  and  reprehending,  from  fa 
experience  and  reflection,  the  mode  of  compensation  so 
strenuously  urged  in  the  enclosures,  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  sentiment;  and  if  in  the  wrong,  suffer  me 
to  please  myself  with  the  grateful  delusion. 

"For  if,  beside  the  simple  payment  of  their  wages,  a 
farther  compensation  is  not  due  to  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  officers,  then  have  I  been  mistaken  indeed,  ff 
the  whole  army  have  not  merited  whatever  a  grateful  peo- 
ple can  bestow,  then  have  I  been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and 
built  opinion  on  the  basis  of  errror.  If  this  country  should 
Dot  in  the  event  perform  every  thing  which  has  been  request- 
ed in  the  late  memorial  to  congress,  then  will  my  belief 
become  vain,  and  the  hope  that  has  been  excited,  void  of 
foundation.  And  if,  as  has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose 
iaming  their  passions,  the  ofiicers  of  the  army  are  to 
be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution,  'if  retiring  from 
the  field  they  are  to  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and 
contempt;  if  they  are  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of 
dependency  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity,  which  had  hitherto  been  spent  in  honour;'  then  shall 
I  have  learned  what  ingratitude  is;  then  shall  I  have  real- 
lite  a  tale  which  will  embitter  every  moment  of  my  future 
zed., 

"But  I  am  under  no  such  apprehensions;  a  country  rescued 
by  their  arms  from  impending  ruin,  will  never  leave  unpaid 
lebt  of  gratitude, 
juld  any  intemperate  or  improper  warmth  have  min- 
gled itself  amongst  the  foregoing  observations,  I  must '-en- 
:y  and  congress,  it  may   be  attributed 
sion  of  an   honest  zeal  in  the  best  of  causes,  and 
that  n  r  situation  may  be  my  apology;   and  1  hope 

i  not  on  this  momentous  occasion  make  any  new  pro- 
of personal  disinterestedness,    having    ever    re- 
nounced for  myself  the   idea   of  pecuniary  reward.     The 
consciousness   of  having  attempted  faithful I 
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and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  if  the  veteran  troops 
from  the  southward  have  not  been  seduced  by  their  exam- 
ple, and  who  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should 
disgrace  themselves  and  their  country  as  the  Pennsylvania 
mutineers  have  done,  by  insulting  tne  sovereign  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  their  own,  I  feel  an  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  that  even  this  behaviour  cannot  stain 
the  name  of  the  American  soldiery.  It  cannot  be  imputa- 
ble to,  or  reflect  dishonour  on,  the  army  at  large:  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  will,  by  the  striking  contrast  if  exhibits, 
hold  up  to  public  view  the  other  troops  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  light.  Upon  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  ray  sur- 
prise and  indignation  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly,  and  the 
wickedness,  of  the  mutineers;  nor  can  I  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  fidelity,  the  bravery,  and  patriotism,  which  must 
for  ever  signalize  the  unsullied  character  of  the  other  corps 
of  our  army.  For  when  we  consider  that  these  Pennsylva- 
nia levies  who  have  now  mutinied  are  recruits  and  soldiers 
of  a  day,  who  have  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
war,  and  who  can  have  in  reality  very  few  hardships  to 
complain  of;  and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recollect  that 
those  soldiers  who  have  lately  been  furloughed  froi; 
army,  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiently  endured  hi 
nakedness  and  cold;  who  have  suffered  and  bled  without  a 
murmur,  and  who,  with  perfect  good  order,  have  retired  to 
their  homes  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts  or  a  far- 
thing of  money  in  their  pockets:  we  shall  be  as  much  aston- 
ished at  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  as  we  are  struck  with  de- 
testation at  the  proceedings  of  the  former." 

A\  hile  arrangements  were  making  for  the  final  dismis- 
sion of  the  army,  Gen.  Washington  was  looking  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  such  establishments  as  the  independence  of  his 
country  required.  On  these  subjects  he  freely  communi- 
with  congress,  and  recommended  that  great  diligence 
should  be  used  in  forming  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined 
militia  duih  he  best  means  for  securing  the  fu- 

ture tranquility  and  respectability  of  the  nation.     He  also 
addressed  the  fo  ircular  letter  to  the  governors  of 

each  of  the  states. 
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cation,  acknowledged  to  be  possesssed  of  absolute  freedom 
and  independency;  they  are  from  this  period  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicuous  theatre,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  designed  by  providence  for  the  dis- 
play of  human  greatness  and  felicity.  Here  they  are  not 
only  surrounded  with  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the 
completion  of  private  and  domestic  enjoyment,;  but  heaven 
has  crowned  all  its  other  blessings,  by  giving  a  surer  op- 
portunity for  political  happiness,  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  been  favoured  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  ob- 
servations more  forcibly  than  a  recollection  of  the  happy 
conjuncture  of  times  ai:d  circumstances,  under  which  our 
republic  assumed  its  rank  among  the  nations.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  empire  was  not  laid  in  a  gloomy  age  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  at  an  epocha  when  the  rights  of  man- 
kind were  better  understood  and  more  clearly  defined,  than 
at  any  former  period.  Researches  of  the  human  mind  after 
social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent:  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  labours  of  philoso- 
phers, sages,  and  legislators,  through  a  long  succession 
of  years,  are  laid  open  for  us,  and  their  collected  wisdom 
may  be  happily  applied  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  of 
government.  The  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbound- 
ed extension  of  commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of 
manners,  the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment;  and,  above 
all,  the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have  had  a  me- 
liorating influence  on  mankind,  and  increased  the  bless- 
ings of  society.  At  this  auspicious  period,  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation;  and  if  their  citizens 
should  not  be  completely  free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be 
entirely  their  own. 

"Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects.  But 
notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is  thus  reached  out  to 
us;  notwithstanding  happiness  is  ours,  if  we  have  a  dis- 
position to  seize  the  occasion,  and  make  it  our  own;  yet  it 
appears  to  me  there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  whether  they  will  be  respectable  and 
prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  nation. 
This  is  the  time  of  their  political  probation;  this  is  the  mo- 
ment when  the  eyes  of  the  wrhole  world  are  turned  upon 
them;  this  is  the  time  to  establish  or  ruin  their  national 
character  for  ever;  this  is  the  favourable  moment  to  give 
such  a  tone  to  (he  federal  government,  as  will  enable  it  to 
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"These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
independency  and  national  character  must  be  supported. 
Liberty  is  the  basis;  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the 
foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under  whatever  spe- 
cious pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  bitterest  ex- 
ecration, and  the  severest  punishment,  which  can  be  inflict- 
ed by  his  injured  country. 

"On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few  observa- 
tions; leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious  consid- 
eration of  those  immediately  concerned. 

"Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  particular  dis- 
quisition of  the  principles  of  the  union,  and  to  take  up  the 
great  question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether 
it  be  expedient  and  requisite  for  the  states  to  delegate  a 
larger  proportion  of  power  to  congress  or  not;  yet  it  will 
be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every  true  patriot,  to  as- 
sert, without  reserve,  and  to  insist  upon  the  following  po- 
sitions. That  unless  the  states  will  surfer  congress  to  ex- 
ercise those  prerogatives  they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with 
by  the  constitution,  every  thing  must  very  rapidly  tend  to 
anarchy  and  confusion;  that  it  is  indispensible  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  states,  that  there  should  be  lodged, 
somewhere,  a  supreme  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the 
general  concerns  of  the  confederated  republic,  without 
which  the  union  cannot  be  of  long  duration;  that  there 
must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part  of 
every  state  with  the  late  proposals  and  demands  of  congress, 
or  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  ensue,  that  whatever 
measures  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  union,  or  contri- 
bute to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independency  of 
America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accordingly.  And 
lastly,  that  unless  we  can  be  enabled  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  states  to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and 
«njoy  the  essential  benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of 
government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has  been  devised  and 
adopted  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  will  be  a  subject 
ret,  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  lavish- 
ed for  no  purpose,  and  so  many  sufferings  have  been  en- 
countered without  a  compensation,  and  that  so  many  sacri- 
fices have  been  made  in  vain.  Manv  other  considerations 
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faith  we  suppose  ourselves  bound  to  perform  our  prirate 
engagements.  In  the  mean  time,  let  an  attention  to  the 
cheerful  performance  of  their  proper  business,  as  individu- 
als, and  as  members  of  society,  be  earnestly  inculcated  on 
the  citizens  of  America;  then  will  they  strengthen  the 
bands  of  government,  and  be  happy  under  its  protection. 
Every  one  will  reap  the  frait  of  his  labours;  every  one  will 
enjoy  his  own  acquisitions,  without  molestation  and  without 
danger. 

"In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  security, 
who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of  his  property  to 
support  the  common  interests  of  society,  and  ensure  the 
protection  of  government]  Who  does  not  remember  the 
frequent  declarations  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  we  should   t  :ed,  if,  at  the  expense  of 

one  half,  we  Inder  of  our  possessions'? 

Where   is   '  ho  wishes  to  remain  in 

debt,  for  the  defence  of  his  owjn  person  and  property,  to  the 
exertions,  the  bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without 
making  one  generous  effort  to  pay  the  debt  of  honour  and 
of  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  continent  shall  we  find 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not  blush  to  stand  up 
and  propose  measures  purposely  calculated  to  rob  the  sold- 
ier of  his  stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  duel  And 
were  it  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice 
could  ever  happen,  would  it  not  excite  the  general  indig- 
nation, and  tend  to  bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  such 
measures  the  aggravated  vengeance  of  heaven?  If,  after 
all,  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  per- 
verseness  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  states;  if 
such  an  ungracious  disposition  should  attempt  to  frustrate 
all  the  happy  effects  that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
the  union,  if  there  should  be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  re- 
quisitions for  funds  to  discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the 
public  debts;  and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  all  those 
jealousies,  and  produce  all  those  evils,  which  are  now  hap- 
pily removed,  congress,  who  have  in  all  their  transactions 
shown  a  great  degree  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will 
stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man!  and  that  state 
alone,  which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wis- 
dom of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mistaken  and  per- 
nicious councils,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
quences. 
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for  their  services,  by  the  large  bounties  which  have  been 
paid  them,  as  their  officers  will  receive  in  the  proposed 
commutation;  in  others,  if,  beside  the  donation  of  land,  the 
payment  of  arrearages  of  clothing  and  wages,  in  which  ar- 
ticles, all  the  component  parts  of  the  army  must  be  put  up- 
on the  same  footing,  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  bounties 
many  of  the  soldiers  have  received,  and  the  gratuity  of  one 
year's  full  pay,  which  is  promised  to  all,  possibly  their  sit- 
uation, every  circumstance  being  duly  considered,  will  not 
be  deemed  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  officers.  Should 
a  farther  reward,  however,  be  judged  equitable,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  no  man  will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than 
myself,  in  an-  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited  time, 
which  has  been  petitioned  for  in  some  instances;  or  any 
other  adequate  immunity  or  compensation  granted  to  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country's  cause.  But  neither  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  this  proposition  will,  in  any  man- 
ner, effect,  much  less  militate  against  the  act  ^of  concress, 
by  which  they  have  offered  five  years  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the 
half  pay  for  life,  which  had  been  before  promised  to  the 
officers  of  the  army. 

"Before  I  conclude  the  subject  on  public  justice,  I  can- 
not omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this  country  is  under  to 
that  meritorious  class  of  veterans,  the  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates,  who  have  been  discharged  for  inabili- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  2Sd 
of  April,  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life.  Their  pecu- 
liar sufferings,  their  singular  merits  and  claims,  to  that  pro- 
vision, need  only  to.  be  known,  to  interest  the  feelings  of 
humanity  in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but  a  punctual  payment 
of  their  annual  allowance,  can  rescue  them  from  the  most 
complicated  misery;  and  nothing  could  be  a  more  melancho- 
ly and  distressing  sight,  than  to^behold  those  who  have  shed 
their  blood,  or  lost  their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, without  a  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of 
life,  compelled  to  beg  their  bread  daily  from  door  to  door. 
Suffer  me  to  recommend  those  of  tins  description  belong- 
ing to  your  state,  to  the  warmest  patronage  of  your  excel- 
lency and  your  legislature. 

"It  is  necessary  to  «>ay  but  a  few  words  on  the  third  topic 
which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards  particularly  the  de- 
fence of  the    republic;   as   there   can    be  little  doubt   but 
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of  punctuality  in  others,  while  they  tended  to  damp  the 
zeal  of  those  who  were  more  willing  to  exert  themselves, 
served  also  to  accumulate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to 
frustrate  the  best  concerted  plans;  and  that  the  discourage- 
ment occasioned  by  the  complicated  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means  involv- 
ed, would  have  long  ago  produced  the  dissolution  of  any 
army,  less  patient,  less  virtuous,  and  less  persevering,  than 
that  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  command.  But  while 
I  mention  those  things  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  de- 
fects of  our  federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that  as  1  have 
ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  as- 
sistance and  support  I  have  derived  from  every  class  of 
citizens;  so  shall  I  always  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the  un- 
paralleled exertions  of  the  individual  states,  on  many  inter- 
esting occasions. 

"I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to  make  known, 
before  I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those  who  com- 
mitted it  to  me.  The  task  is  now  accomplished;  I  now  bid 
adieu  to  your  excellency,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
state;  at  the  same  time,  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  cares  Of 
office,  and  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 

"It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request,  that 
your  excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your 
legislature,  at  their  next  meeting;  and  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished, 
on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who,  even 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  deplore  the  di- 
vine benediction  upon  it. 

"I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  have 
you,  and  the  state  over  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy  pro- 
tection; that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another;  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  serv- 
ed in  the  field;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously 
be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility  and 
pacific  temper  of  the  mind,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  the   divine  author  of  our   blessed   religion;    without    an 
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the  corps  of  light  infantry,  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
The  officers  followed  in  a  solemn,  mute  procession,  and  with  de- 
jected countenances.  On  his  entering  the  barge  to  cross 
the  North  River,  he  turned  toward  the  companions  of  his 
glory,  and  by  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  Some 
of  them  answered  this  last  signal  of  respect  and  affection 
with  tears;  and  all  of  them  hung  upon  the  barge  which 
conveyed  him  from  their  sight,  till  they  could  no  longer 
distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  their  beloved  commander  in 
chief. 

The  army  being  disbanded,  Washington  proceeded  to 
Annapolis,  then  the  seat  of  congress,  to  resign  his  com- 
mission. On  his  way  thither,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  delivered 
to  the  comptroller  of  accounts  in  Philadelphia,  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  public  money  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. This  was  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  every  entry 
was  made  in  a  very  particular  manner.  Vouchers  were  pro- 
duced for  every  item  except  for  secret  intelligence,  and  ser- 
vice, which  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,982/.  10.9.  sterling. 
The  whole,  which  in  the  course  of  eight  years  of  war,  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  amounting  only  to  14,1101.  18*.  Od. 
sterling.  Nothing  was  charged  or  retained  for  personal  ser- 
vices; and  actual  disbursements  had  been  managed  with 
such  economy  and  fidelity,  that  they  were  all  covered  by  the 
above  moderate  sum. 

After  accounting  for  all  his  expenditures  of  public  mo- 
ney, secret  service  money  for  obvious  reasons  excepted, 
with  all  the  exactness  which  established  forms  required 
from  the  inferior  officers  of  his  army,  he  hastened  to  resign 
into  the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  his  country,  the  powers 
with  which  they  had  invested  him.  This  was  done  in  a 
public  audience.  Congress  received  him  as  the  founder 
and  guardian  of  the  public.  While  he  appeared  before 
them,  they  silently  retraced  the  scenes  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress through  which  they  had  passed  together.  They  re- 
called to  mind  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  peace  purchas- 
ed by  his  arm.  They  gazed  with  wonder  on  their  fellow- 
citizen,  who  appeared  more  great  and  worthy  of  esteem 
in  resigning  his  power,  than  he  had  done  in  gloriously  using 
it.  Every  heart  was  big  with  emotion.  Tears  of  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  burst  from  every  eye.  The  general 
sympathy  was  felt  by  the  resigning  hero,  and  wet  his  cheek 
with  a  manly  tear.     After  a  decent  pause,  he  addressed 
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long  acted,   1  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leavo 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life."'* 

The  commission  now  returned  to  congress,  had  been  received 
from  "  or. the  commencement  of  he?  -  ac- 

com.  .  an  unanir.  te«  of  the  Lul- 

led   Colonies,    "That   they    would   maintain,   assist   and   adhere  to 
rton,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the   cause  of 
American  liberty."    The  commission,  drawn  by  a  special  committee, 
was  in  the  following  words: 

"The  delegates  of  the  united  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
sachusetts  Bay,   Rhode   Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,   New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  the  coun:; o=  of  >ew  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on. 
Delaware;  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 

"TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQ. 

<!We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  va- 
lou*>  conduct,  and  fidelity,  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  ap- 
point you  to  be  General,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  rc. 
by  them,  and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service 
and  join  the  said  army,  for  the  defence  of  American  liberty,  and  for 
repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof:  and  you  are  hereby  vested 
with  full  power  and  authority,  to  act  as  you  shall  thick  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  service. 

"And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  sold- 
iers under  your  command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent 
in  the  exercise  of  their  several  dv 

"And  we  do  also  enjoy  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  exercising 
the  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict-discipline  and  order  to 
be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  be  duly  exercised  and 
provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  eTery  respect  by  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war,  as  herewith  given  y»u,  and  punctually  to  ob- 
serve and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time"  as  you 
shall  receive  from  this,  or  a  future  Congress  of  these  United  Colonies, 
or  committee  of  Cong: 

"This  commission  to  continue  in  force,  until  revoked  by  this,  or  a  fu- 
ture Congress. 

(Signed)  "PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  President. 

(Attest)  'CHARLES  THOMSON,  Secretary. 

"JunelTLh,  177." 

At  the  time  this  commission  was  accepted,  the  United  Colonies  had 
no  assurance  of  foreign  assistant  ■-,  without  established  gov- 

ernment,  arms,  magazines,  forts,  money,   trade,   navy,  discipi 
troops,  or  •xperienced  officers. 
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but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate 
with  your  military  command,  it  will  continue  to  animate 
rem  We  feel  with  you  our  obligations  to  the  ar- 

my in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourselves  with 
the  interests  of  those  confidential  officers  who  have  attend- 
ed your  person  to  this  affecting  moment. 

join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dear- 
ly to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  besee-c, 
him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  impi     e 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  re- 
table  nation:   and  for  you  we  address  to  him  our  earn- 
est prayers,   that  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered  with  all 
his  care;   that  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they  have  been 
ricus,  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which 
I 

f  Gen.  Washington  which  ended 

this  interest:.  eat  as  ever   were  ren- 

•d  by  any  man  to  any  nation.     They  were  at  tl.e  same 

time  disinterested.     How  dear  would  not  a  mercenary  man 

have  sold  sue:  .eh  dangers,   and  above  all,  such  suc- 

t  schemes   of  grandeur  and  of  power  would 

an  ambitious  man  have  built  upon  the  affections  of  the 

people  and  of  the  army?     The  gratitude  of  America   was 

so  lively,  that  any  thing  asked  by  her  .  chief,  would 

have  been  re  for   himself, 

his  family  or  relations;   but  indirectly  solicited  favours   fo* 

identiai  or .  •    were  attached  to  his  person. 

se  were   young  gentlemen  without   fortune,     who   had 

;:d  him  in  the  capacity   of  Aids  de  Camp.      To   have 

omitted  the  opportunity  which  then  offered,  of  recommending 

to  their  country's  notice,  would  ha  i  a  degree 

of  in.-  in  the  breast   of  their  friend.      The   only 

privilege   distinguishing    him   from   other   private    cit 

the  retiru  lington   did   or  would  receive  from 

his  grateful  country,  was  a  right  of  sendin*  and  receiving 
letters  free  of  post-. 

The  American   chief,  having  by  his  own  voluntary   act, 
become  one  of  the  people,  hastened  with- ineffable   d 
to   his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  i*ot 
There,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  successful   general  in  the 
:.  became  the  most  diligent  farmer  in  Virginia, 
suddenly  from   the  toils  of  the  6 
UMttri  States  to  th«  care  of  a  farm;  t»  exalwu 
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ef  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  en- 
joyments of  which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of 
fame;  the  statesman,  whose  watchful  days  and  sleepless 
nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if  this 
globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all:  and  the  courtier,  who  is 
always  watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very  little  concep- 
tion. 1  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments, 
but  am  retiring  within  myself,  and  slvall  be  able  to  view  the 
solitary  walk,  and  ircad  the  paths  of  private  life  with  heart- 
felt satistV  vious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  all;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  of 
my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down,  the  stream  of  life,  until  I 
sleep  with  my  fathers.'' 

Agriculture,  which  had  always  been  the  favourite  em- 
ployment of  Washington,  was  now  resumed  with  increas- 
ing delight.  The  energies  of  his  active  mind  were  devoted 
to  this  first  and  most  useful  art.  No  improvements  in  the 
i  construction  in  farming  utensils,  no  valuable  experiments 
in  husbandry,  escaped  his  attention.  He  saw  with  regret 
the  miserable  system  of  cultivation  which  prevails  too  gen- 
erally in  his  native  country,  and  wished  to  intrr- 
ter.  With  this  view,  he  engaged  in  a  eoiTcspoHder^Mbith 
some  of  tit- 

particularly    the  celeb]  iliur  Young,     lie  traced  the 

different  states   of  agriculture   in  the   two   coun 
great  degree  to  the  follow  Great 

Britain,   land  was  dear,  and  labour  cheap.     In    America  the 
reverse   took  p!  :h  a   degree,  ttat   manuring  land 

was  comparatively  neglected,  on  th 

idea,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  clear  and  cultivate  new  fields, 
than  to  improve  and  repair  such  as  wore  old.  To  this  radi- 
cal errour,  which  led  to  idlem  vagabond  dispersed 
population,  he  opposed  the  whole  weight  of  his  liAtenc^ 
His  example  and  recommendations  tended  to  re'oMBoqPB 
iculture  of  his  country,  as  his  valour  had  revoiflPUP^ 
ized  its  government. 

The   extension  of  inland   navigation    occupied   mneh   of, 
Washington's  attention,    at  this   period  of  exemption 
public   cares.     Soon  after  peace  was  proclaimed,   he 
r   as    far  west  as    Pittsburg,    and    also   traverse 
n  parts  of  New  Lngland  and  New-York,  and  exaAl-' 
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any  other  to  accomplish  it.  Extend  the  inland  navigation 
of  the  eastern  waters;  cummunicate  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible with  those  which  run  westward;  open  these  to  the 
Ohio;  open  also  such  as  extend  from  the  Ohio  towards  Lake 
Erie;  and  we  shall  not  only  draw  the  produce  of  the  west- 
ern settlers,  but  the  peltry  and  fur  trade  of  the  lakes  also, 
to  our  ports;  thus  adding  an  immense  increase  to  our  ex- 
ports, and  binding  those  people  to  us  by  a  chain  which  never 
can  be  broken." 

The  Virginia  legislature  acted  on  the  recommendation 
ieral  Washington,  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes;  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  works  of  the  greatest  utility  have 
been  nearly  accomplished.  They  went  one  step  farther, 
and  by  a  legislative  act  vested  in  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Potornaek  and  James.  The  act  for  this  purpose  was 
introduced  with  the  following  preamble:  "Whereas  it  i3 
the  desire  of  the  representatives  of  this  commonwealth,  to 
embrace  every  -  iccasipn  of  testifying  their  aense  of 

the  unexampled  merits  of  George  Washington,  Esq.  to- 
ward his  country;  and  it  is  their  wish  in  particular  that 
^rreat  works  for  its  improvement,  which,  both  as 
;ing  ftoni  the  liberty  which  he  Jias  beew  so  inst 
tal  in  establishing,  and  as  encouraged  by  his  pat 
will  be  durable  monuments  of  his  glory,  may  be  mac 
uments  also  of  the  gmtitude  of  his  country.  Be  it 
ted.''  kc. 

To  the  friend  who  conveyed  to  Washington  the  first  in- 
telligence of  this  bill,  he  replied;  "It  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
decide,  by  which  my  mind  was  most  alfected  upon  the  re 
ceipt  of  vour  letter  of  the  sixth  instant,  surprise  or  grati- 
tude. Both  were  greater  than  I  had  words  to  express. 
The  attention  and   good  wishes  which  the   assembly 

iced  by  their  act  for  vesting  in  me  one  hundred  and 
fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Potomac  and 
James,  is  more  than  mere  compliment  There  is  an  un- 
equivocal and  substantial  meaning  annexed.  But  believe 
me,  sir,  no  circumstance  has  happened  since  I  left  the 
walks  of  public  life,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed  me. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  consider  this  act  as  a  noble  and  unequiv- 
ocal proof  of  the  good  opinion,  the  affection, 
sjtion  of  my  country  to  serve  me;  and  I  should  be  hurt  if 
by  declining    the   acceptance    of  il 
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•Vour  excellency  having  been  pleased  to  transmit  me  a 
Copy  of  the  act  appropriating  to  my  benefit  certain  shares 
in  the  companies  for  opening  the  navigation  of  James  and 
Potomac  rivers;  I  take  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the 
general  assembly,  through  your  hands,  the  profound  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  inspired  by  so  signal  a  mark  of 
their  beneficent  intentions  towards  me.  1  beg  you,  sir,  to 
assure  them  that  I  am  filled  on  this  occasion  with  e\ 
sentiment  which  can  flow  from  a  heart  warm  with  love  to 
my  country,  sensible  to  every  token  of  its  approbation  and 
affection,  and  solicitous  to  testify  in  every  instance  a  res- 
pectful submission  to  its  wishes. 

"With  these  sentiments  in  my  bosom,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  anxiety  1  feel,  in  being  obliged,  in  this  instance,  to 
decline  a  favour  which  is  rendered  no  less  flattering  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  than  it  is  affectionate  in  it- 

f.  In  explaining  this,  I  pass  over  a  comparison  of  my 
endeavours  in  the  public  ervice,  with  the  njany  honourable 

imonies  of  approbation  which  have  already  so  far  ovcr- 

d    and   overpaid  them;    reciting  one  consideration  only, 
which    supersedes   the     necessity    of    recurring    to    e\ 
other. 

first  called  to  the  station  with  winch  I  was 
honoured  during  the  late  conflict  for  our  liberties,  to  the 
e  which  I  had  many  reasons  to  feel  in  accenting 
u,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  join,  a  firm  resolution  to  shot  my 
hand  against  every  pecuniary  recompense.  To  this  i  i 
lotion  I  'have  invariably  adhered,  and  from  it,  if  1  had  the 
inclination,  1  do  not  consider  myself  at   lil  v  to  de- 

part. 

-Whiist    I    repeat,    therefore,    my    fervent    acknov 
rfterrta  to  the  legislature   for  their  very  kind  sentiments  and 
intentions  in  rrry  favour,  and  at    the  same   time  beg  them  to 
be  persuaded,  that   a  remembrance  of  this   singular  pi  oof 
of  their  goodness  toward   me  will   never  cease   to  cbe 
returns   of  the    wannest   affection    and   gratitude;    1   must 

.  that  their  act,  so  far  as  it  has  for  its  object  my  persoir- 
al  emolument,  may  not  have  its  effect;  but  if  it  should 
please  the  general  assembly  to  permit  me  to  turn  the  des- 
tination of  the  fund   vested' in  me,    from   my  private  en 

cts  of  a  public  nature,  it  will  be  my  study  in 
selecting  these,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude  tor 
the    honour  conferred  upon  me,  by  preferring  may 
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built  a  visionary  fabric  of  government  on  the  fallacious 
ideas  of  public  virtue.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  im- 
mediately following  peace,  the  splendour  which  surrounded 
the  infant  states  from  their  successful  struggle  in  the  cause 
of  independence  and  self  government,  was  daily  darken- 
ing. This  state  of  things  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
Y>  ashington.  He  was  among  the  first  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  to  point  out  the  remedy.  The  inefficient  sup- 
port he  received  while  commander  in  chief,  proved  the 
inefficacy  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  for  raising  and 
supporting  a  requisite  military  force.  The  experience  of 
the  first  years  of  peace,  proved  their  total  inadequacy  for 
the  purpose  of  national  government.  From  want  of  vigour 
in  the  federal  head,  the  United  States  were  fast  dwindling 
into  separate  sovereignties,  unconnected  by  any  bond  of 
union,  equal  to  public  exigency.  The  private  letters  of 
Washington  at  this  time,  show  his  anxiety  for  his  country's 
welfare,  and  his  wisdom  in  pointing  out  a  remedy  for  its 
degradation.  In  one  of  them  he  observes,  "The  confed- 
eration appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow  with- 
out the  substance,  and  congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordi- 
nances being  little  attended  to.  To  me  it  is  solecism  in 
politics;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
in  nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and  yet 
be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation,  who  are  the  crea- 
tures of  our  own  making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and  short 
duration,  and  who  are  amenable  for  every  action,  recallable 
at  any  moment,  and  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  they  may 
be  instrumental  in  producing,  sufficient  powers  to  order  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  same.  By  sucli  policy  the  wheels 
of  government  are  clogged,  and  our  brightest  prospects,  and 
that  high  expectation  which  was  entertained  of  us  by  the 
wondering  world,  are  turned  into  astonishment;  and  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  we  stood,  we  are  descending  into  the 
vale  of  confusion  and  darkness. 

"That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one  of  the 
most  respectable  natious  upon  earth,  admits,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would  but  pursue  a  wise,  just, 
and  liberal  policy  toward  one  another,  and  would  keep  good 
faith  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     Thai  sources   are 

ample  and  increasing,  none  can  deny:  but  while   tin 
grudgingly   applied,   or  not   applied  at  all  we  give  a  vital 
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Suppliant  humble  tone  of  requisition,  in  applications  to  the 
states,  when  they  had  a  right  to  assert  their  imperial  digni- 
ty, and  command  obedience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  requisi- 
tions are  a  perfect  nullity,  where  thirteen  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent, disunited  states,  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing,  and 
refusing  or  complying  with  them  at  their  option.  Requisi- 
tions are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  by-word 
throughout  the  land.  If  you  tell  the  legislatures  they  have 
violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invaded  the  prerogatives 
of  the  confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  What 
then  is  to  be  done"?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same 
train  for  ever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that 
the  better  kind  of  people,    bem_  d  with  these  cir- 

cumstances, will  have  their  mmds  prepared  for  any  revolu- 
i    whatever.     We  are  apt  to  ran  from  one    extreme  into 
another.     To  anticipate   and  prevent  disastrous   contingen-^ 
ces,  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"What  astonishing  changes  are  a  few  years  capable  of 
producing!  I  am  told  that  even  respectable  characters 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  without  hor- 
ror. From  thinking,  proceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting 
is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tre- 
mendous! What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify  ti 
predictions!  Vi  hat  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despot- 
ism to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves, 
and  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty,  are 
merely  ideal  and  fallacious!  Would  to  God  that  wise  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  in  lime,  to  advert  the  consequences  we 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend."  ''Retired  as  I 
am  fjom  the  world,  1  frankly  a<  knowledge,  I  cannot  feel 
myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yet  having  hi  j  pi  y  as- 
sisted in  bringing  the  ship  in  port,  and  having  been  fairly 
discharged,  it  is  not  my  business  to  embark  again  on  a  sea 
of  trouble 

•r  could  it  be  expected  that  my  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  my  coui:- 
men.  They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as  a  last  leg- 
acy, in  the  most  solemn  maimer.  1  had  then,  perhaps* 
some  claims  to  public  attentions.  I  consider  myself  as  hav- 
ing none  at  present." 

Illumination,  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  powers  of 
congress,  was  gradual.     \  n,  in  his  i  cor- 

respondence and  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters  of 
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agalnst  them  at  once.     It*  this  is  inadequate,   all   wifl 
at  the  superstructure  is  bad,  or  wants  sup- 
port.    To  be  more  exposed  in  the   eyes  of  the 
more  contemptible,  is  hardly  possioie.     To  me  or 

the  other  of  these  expedients,  is  to  exasperate  on  the    one 
or  to  give  coi  ind    will  add  to 

their  numbers;  for.  !  bodies  increai 

every  movement,  unless  there  is  sc.  ;o  ob- 

struct and  crumble  them  be!  re  their  wei^i.'tis  too  great  and 
irresistible. 

"These    are  my   sentiments.     Precedents 
tilings.      Let  the  reins    of   governi:  be  biased  ai.d 

held  with  a  steady  hand,  and  every  violation  of  the  coi 

e  reprehended.  If  defective,  let  it  be  aim o 
not  suffered  to  be  trampled  upon  while  it  has  an  existence.'' 
Virginia  placed  the  name  of  Washington  at  the  head  of 
her  delegates  for  the  proposed  convention  Letters  pour- 
ed in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  urging  his  acceptance  of  the 
appointment.     In    answer  to  one  from    Mr.  who 

had  been  the  principal  advocate  of  the  measure  in   th< 
ginia   legislature,   G<  ngton  replied.    "Althoi 

have  bid  a  public  adieu  to  the  public  walks  of  life,  and  had 
resolved   never  more  to  tread  that  theatre,   yet  if  up< 
occasion  so  interesting  to  the  well  being  of  our  confedera- 
cy, it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  assembly  that  I  should  be  an 
tc  in  the  of  revising  the   federal   sysU 

i,    from  a  sense  of  the  obligation  I  am   under  for  re- 
proofs of  confidence  in  me,  more  than  from  any  opin- 
ion  I   could  entertain  of  my    usefulness,   have  obeyed   its 
rail:   but  it  is  now  out  of  my  power  to  do  this  with  any  de- 
gree of  consistency      The  cause  I  will  mention. 

-I  presume  you  heard,  sir,  that  I  was  first  appointed, 
and  have  since  been  re-chosen,  president  of  the 
tic  <  uicinnati;  and  you  may  have  understood  also,  that  the 
triennial  general  mteting  of  this  body  is  to  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  first  Monday  in  May  next.  Some  particular  • 
-  combining  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  my  pri- 
•ncerns,  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  them,  a 
wish  for  retirement,  and  relaxation  from  public  cares,  and 
rheumatic  pains,  which  I  begin  to  feel  very  sensibly,  induced 
mc,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  to  adu  letter  to  each 

"',  informing  them  of  my  intention  not  to  be  at 
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iovcd  retirement,  when  he  was  healthy  and  strong,  and  on- 
ly fifty-seven  years  old;  but  if  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
ids  real  sentiments,  from  the  tenour  of  his  life  and  confi- 
dential communications  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  con- 
viction will  be  produced,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  a  sense  of  duty  over  his  inclinations,  and  was  a 
Teal^sacrifice  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 

In  -a  letter  to  Col.  Henry  Lee,  Washington  observes; 
''Notwithstanding  my  advanced  season  of  life,  my  increas- 
ing fondness  for  agricultural  amusements,  and  my  growing 
*°.v.e  °f  retirement,  augment  and  confirm  my  decided  pre- 
diction for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen;  yet  it  will 
be  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to  which  my 
former  reputation  might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  en- 
countering new  fatigues  and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me 
from  an  acceptance,  but  a  belief  that  some  other  person 
who  had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination  to  be  excused, 
-could  execute  all  the  duties  full  as  satisfactorily  as  myself. 
To  say  more  would  be  indiscreet,  as  a  disclosure  of  a  refu- 
sal beforehand,  might  incur  the  application  of  the  fable,  in 
which  the  fox  is  represented  as  undervaluing  the  grapes  he 
could  not  reach.  You  will  perceive,  my  dear  sit,  by  what 
is  here  observed,  and  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
in  the  light  of  a  confidential  cfmmuwcation,  that  my  inclina- 
tions will  dispose  and  decide  me  to  remain  as  I  am,  un- 
css  a  clear  and  insurmountable  conviction  should  be  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  that  some  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences must  in  all  human  probability  \osult  from  the  indul- 
gence of  my  wishes." 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  Hamilton,  Washington  observes,  "If 
I  am  not  grossly  deceived  in  myself,  I  should  unfeignedly 
rejoice,  in  case  the  electors,  by  giving  their  votes  to  some 
other  person,  would  save  me  from  the  dreadful  dilemma  of 
being  forced  to  accept  or  refuse.  If  that  may  not  be.  I  am 
in  the  next  place,  earnestly  desirous  of  searching  out  th» 
truth,  and  of  knowing  whether  there  does  not  exist  a  prob- 
ability that  the  government  would  just  as  happily  and 
effectually  be  carried  into  execution,  without  my  aid,  at 
with  it.  I  am  truly  solicitous  to  obtain  all  the  previous  in- 
formation which  the  circumstances  will  afford,  and  to  de- 
termine, when  the  determination  can  no  longer  be  post- 
|*med,  according  to  the  principles  ©f  right  reason,  and  tiro, 
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that  I  preferred  the  conservation  of  my  own  reputation  and 
private  ease,  to  the  good  of  my  country:  After  all,  if  I 
should  conceive  myself  in  a  manner  constrained  to  accept, 
I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that  this  very  act  would  be  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  my  personal  feelings  and  wishes,  that 
ever  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make.  It  would  be  to 
forego  repose  and  domestic  enjoyment,  for  trouble,  per- 
haps for  public  obloquy;  for  I  should  consider  myself  as  en- 
tering upon  an  unexplored  field,  enveloped  on  every  side 
with  clouds  and  dark 

"From  this  embarrassing  situation,  I  had  naturally  sup- 
posed that  my  declarations  at  the  close  of  the  war  would 
have  saved  me,  and  that  my  sincere  ietentions,  then  public- 
ly made  known,  would  have  effectually  precluded  rre  for- 
ever afterward  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for 
any  office.  This  hope,  as  a  last  anchor  of  worldly  happi- 
ness in  old  age,  I  had  carefully  preserved,  until  the  public 
papers  and  private  letters  from  my  correspondence  in  al- 
most every  quarter,  tau&ht  me  to  apprehend  that  I  might 
soon  be  obliged  to  answer  the  question,  whether  I  would  go 
again  into  public  life  or  not/' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  "Washington  ob- 
serves, "Your  sentiments  indeed  coincide  much  more  near- 
ly with  those  of  my  other  friends,  than  with  my  own  feel- 
ings. In  truth,  my  difficulties  increase  and  magnir 
draw  toward  the  period,  v.  lien,  according  to  the  common 
belief,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  definite  an- 
swer in  one  way  or  other.  Should  circumstances  render  it 
in  a  manner  inevitably  necessary  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  assume  the  task  with  the  most 
unfeigned  reluctance,  and  with  a  real  diffidence,  for  which 
1  shall  probably  rerr-he  no  credit  from  the  world.  If  I 
know  my  own  heart,  nothing  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty, 
will  induce  me  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affair's. 
And  in  that  case,  if  I  can  form  a  plan  lor  my  own  conduct, 
my  endeavours  shall  be  unremittingly  exerted,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  former  fame,  or  present  popularity,  to  extricate 
my  country  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  if  is  entan- 
gled through  want  of  credit,  and  to  establish  a  general  sys- 
tem of  policy,  which,  if  pursued,  will  ensure  permanent  fe- 
licity to  the  commonwealth.  I  think  I  see  a  path  as  clear 
and  as  direct  as  a  ray  of  light,  which  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  th.it  object.     Nothing   but  barmon\  .  industry 
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HJ*e  presidency    was  not   officially    announced   to  him  at 
the  1 -4th  of  next  April.  done 

ey  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  late  congress,  who 
presented  to  him   the  certificate  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  staging  that  George  \\  ash- 
tngion  was  unaniu  ously  elected  president.     This  une 
ed  delay  was  regretted  by  the  public,  but  not  by  the  newly 
elected  president.     In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox,  he  obs 
"As  to    myself,   the  delay  may  be  compared  to 
tor  in  confidence  I  tell  you,  that  with   the  world  it   v 
obt  in   little  credit,  my  movements  to  the  chair  of  govern- 
ment will  be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  ui  se  of  a 
culprit  wit                    to  the  place  of  his  execution:  so  unwil- 
ling am  I  in  the  evening  of  life,  nearly 
cares,  to  quit  a  peaceful  abode  for  an  ocean  of  ■ 
without   that   competency  of  political  e                         I  ad  in- 
clination, which  are  necessary  to  ma  nag                 Ira.     lam 
le  that   1  am  embarking  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
a  good  name  of  my  own,  on  this  voyage,  but  what  returns 
will  be  made  foi  them,  heaven  alone  can  foretell 
ty  and  firmness  are  all  I  can  promise.     These,  be  the 
age  long  or  short,  shall  never  for- 
ce  deserted   by  all  men:  for  all  the  consolations  which  are 

derived  from 
world  cannot  deprive  me." 

the   second  day  after  r<  notice  of  1: 

-  way 
i  was  crov  ^ers  anxious  I 

tilitia;  and  of  gentle- 

.racter  and  station,  attended  him  from 

-te,  and  h  ;  d  with  the 

neb  a  grateful    and    admiring    people 

could  confer.     Add'  ratulation 

place  ofconse- 
which  be  passed,  to  all  of  which  he  return- 
-suming  answ< 
pect  suitable  to  his  situation 

with  which  he  was  loaded,  that  they  could  have 

failed  to  produce  haughtiness  in  the  mind  of  an; 
man;  but  i  the  kind  was  ever   discovered   in  this 

exiraordin  :,ase.     On  all  ed  to 

he  affability  of  one  citizen  to  II« 
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determine  whether  I  would  accept  or  refuse  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  The  unanimity  in  the  choice;  the 
opinion  of  my  friends  communicated  from  different  part*  of 
Europe  as  well  as  from  America;  the  apparent  wish  of  those 
who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  constitution  in  its 
present  form,  and  an  ardent  desire  on  my  own  part  to  be  in- 
strumental in  connecting  the  good  will  of  my  countrymen  to- 
wards each  other,  have  induced  an  acceptance. — Those  who 
know  me  best,  and  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  are  from  your  situ- 
ation, in  that  number,  know  better  than  any  others,  my  love 
of  retirement  is  so  great,  that  no  earthly  consideration,  short 
of  a  conviction  of  duty,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  de- 
part from  my  resolution  'never  more  to  take  any  share  in 
transactions  of  a  public  nature;'  for  at  my  age,  and  in  my 
circumstances,  what  prospects  or  advantages  could  I  propose 
to  myself  from  embarking  again  on  the  tempestuous  and  un- 
certain ocean  of  public  life? 

"I  do  not  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  making  pub- 
lic declarations  in  order  to  convince  you,  gentlemen,  of  my 
attachment  to  yourselves,  and  regard  for  your  interests 
The  whole  tenour  of  my  life  has  been  open  to  your  inspec- 
tion, and  my  past  actions,  rather  than  my  present  declara- 
tions, must  be  the  pledge  of  my  future  conduct. 

"In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  contained  in  your  valedictory  address. 
It  is  true,  just  after  having  bade  adieu  to  my  domestic  con- 
nexions, this  tender  proof  of  your  friendship  is  but  too  well 
calculated,  still  further  to  awaken  my  sensibility  and  in- 
crease my  regret  at  parting  from  the  enjoyment  of  private 
life. 

'•All  that  now  remains  of  me,  is  to  commit  myself  and  you 
to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent  being,  who  on  a  former 
occasion  hath  happily  brought  us  together,  after  a  long  and 
distressing  separation.  Perhaps  the  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence will  again  indulge  me.  Unutterable  sensations  must 
then  be  left  to  more  expressive  silence,  while  from  an  aching 
beart  I  bid  all  my  affectionate  friends  and  kind  neighbours 
jfitrewell." 

y's  bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr.  Washington 

MB  to  pass,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and  ever- 

Vt  each  end  of  it  were  erected  magnificent  arches, 

Composed  of  laurels,   emblematical  of  the  ancient  Roman 
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\>ay  from  Elizabethtown  b  rk,  in  an  elegant  barge, 

by  thirteen  pilots.     All  t.  a  in  the  harbour  hi 

their  Hags.     Stairs  were  erected  and  decorated  for  bis  re- 
ception.     On    his   landing,    universal    joy    diffused 

;h  every  order  of  the  people:  and  he  was  received  and 
congratulated  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and 
the  corporation.  He  was  conducted  from  the  landing  place 
to  the  house  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  bis  reception, 
and  was  followed  by  an  elegant  procession  of  militia  in 
their  uniforms,  and  by  a  great  number  of  citizens  In  the 
evening  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. 

A  day  was   fixed  soon  after  his  arrival,  for  his  taking  the 

oath   of  office,    which  was   in   the  following  words:  I   do 

solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully   execute  the  office  of 

President  of  the  United  States:  and  will  to  the  best  i 

ability  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 

United  States. "     On  this   occasion  he  was  wholly  clothed 

in  American   manufactures.     In  the   morning   of  the   day 

appointed  for  this  purpose,  the  clergy  of  different  denomi- 

.5    assembled  their    consregations  in  their  respective 

-    of   worship,  and  offered  up  public  prayers  for  the 

president  and  people  of  the  United  States.     About  noon  a 

procession,    followed    by    a    multitude  of    citizens,  moved 

-  bouse   to   Federal  Hall.     When  they 

came  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall,  the  troops  form- 

Hne  on  both    sides  of   the  way,  through    whici 

ington,   accompanied  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  John 

Adams,  passed  into  the  senate  chamber.     Immediatt 

ter,  accompanied  by  both  houses,  he   v. ent  into  the  gallery 

:j    Broad-street,    and   before   them  and  an  immense 

concouise  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  con- 

on,  which  was  administered  by  R.  R.  Livingston,   the 

l!or  of  the  state  of   New-York.     An    awful    silence 

cd   among  the  spectators  during  this  part  of  the  cer- 

emoi,  bs    a   minute  of  the  most  sublime  political 

joy.      The    i  i:;incel!or    then    proclaimed    him  president  of 

is   answered  by  the  dis«harge 
effusion  of  sl.outs  fron 
id  grateful  and  affectionate   hearts.     The 

respectfully  to  the  people,  and  the  air 
n  with  their  acclamations      He  then  reured 
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human  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential 
purposes;  and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in 
its  administration,  to  execute  with  success,  the  functions 
allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure 
myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own:  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by 
which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  indepen- 
dent nation  seems  to  have  been  distinquished  by  some  to- 
ken of  providential  agency:  and  -in  the  important  revolu- 
tion just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their  united  gov- 
ernment, the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  consent 
many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  has 
resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
most  governments  have  been  established;  without  some  re- 
turn of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage. 
These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have 
forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppres- 
sed. You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there 
are  none,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  proceedings  of 
a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
mence. 

"By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  department, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  'to  recommend  to  your 
consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  nee- 
and  expedient.'  The  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
meet  you  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject, 
farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitutional  charter  un- 
der which  you  are  assembled,  and  which,  in  derininc  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention  is  to 
be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with  those  circum- 
stances, and  far  more  congenial  With  the  feelings  which  ac- 
tuate me,  to  substitute  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of 
particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
titude.  and  the  patriotism,  which  adorn  the  charac- 
ters selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In  these  honour- 
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To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add,  which 
will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. It  concerns  myself,  and  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  When  I  was  first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the 
service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  strug- 
gle for  its  liberties,  "the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my 
required  that  I  should  renounce  every  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  de- 
parted. And  being  still  under  the  impressions  which  pro- 
duced it,  I  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any 
share  in  the  personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispen- 
sably included  in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  executive 
department;  and  must,  accordingly,  pray  that  the  pecuniary 
estimates  for  the  station  in  which  1  am  placed,  may,  during 
my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures 
as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  io  require. 

"Having  thus  imparted  to  y.iu  my  senti  e  >,  as  they 
kave  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  wh ■•  b  brings  us  to- 
gether, I  shall  take  my  present  leave;  but  01  without  re- 
sorting once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  oi  the  human  lace, 
in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been  plea 
favour  the  American  people  with  opportunities  lor  dt. 
ating  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  disposi  ions  for  deciding 
with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  government  for 
the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  advancement  of  their 
happiness;  so  his  divine  blessings  may  be  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the 
wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of  jthis  government 
must  depend." 

In  their  answer  to  this  speech,  the  senate  say;  "the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  elective  body  in  your  favour,  is 
peculiarly  expressive  of  the  gratitude,  confidence,  and  af- 
fection of  the  citizens  of  America,  and  is  the  highest  testi- 
monial at  once  of  your  merit,  and  their  esteem.  V 
sensible,  sir,  that  nothing  hut  the  voice  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens could  have  called  you  from  a  retreat,  chosen  with  the 
fondest  prediliction,  endeared  by  habit,  and  consecrated  to 
the  repose  of  declining  years.  We  rejoice,  and  with  us 
all  America,  that  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our  common 
country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to  public  life.  In 
you  all  paities  confide;  in  you  all  interests  unite;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  equalled  by  your  future   exertions;   and  that 
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"In  formins  the   pecuniary  provisions  for  the  exec 
department,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  a  wish  resulting  from> 
motives  which  give  it  a  peculiar  claim  to  our  regard.     \our 
resolution,    m  a   moment    critical   to  the    liberties  ot  your 
country,  to  renounce  all  personal  emolument,  was  among  I 
many  presages  of  vour  patriotic  -  which  have  b< 

amplv  fulfilled:  and  your  scrupulous   adherence  now  to  the 

then  imposed  on  yourself;  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  U 
purity,  whilst  it  incf  lustre  of  a  character  which 

so  many  titles  to  admiration. 

h  are  the   sentiments  with   which   we  have  the 
St   to    address  vou.      They  flow  from   our  own  heai 
we  verily   believe    that    among  the  millions 
there   is"  not  a  virtuous  citizen   whose    heart   will 

them. 

"All  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  m  your  fervent  supplies. 
a  for  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  our  c<< 
ad-]  our  own  for  the  choicest  of  these  blessings  on  ti 
beloved  of  her  citizens." 

The  president   and   congress   then  attended   on    divme 
service.  '    v " 

In    the  evening   a  verv  ingenious    and  splendid   show  of 

fireworks  was  exhibited."    Betwixt  the  fort  and  the  Bowling 

-en  stood  conspicuous,  a  superb  and  brilliant  transparent 

in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  portrait  of  the  p. 
it   represented   under   the  emblem  of  Fortitude;  on 
it  hand  of  Justice,  representing  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Btatefi,  and  on  h;v  left  Wisdom,  representing  the   House  of 
'resentatives.  , 

vVheu    W'asbington   commenced   his   administration,  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  was  so  embarrassed  as  to  1 1- 
cite  many  fears  for  the  success   of  the   new   govern';, 
The   treasury   was  empty.     Large  debts  were  due  both  by 
the  old  coneress   and   individuals  to   foreigners,   and 

hi  the  United  States  to  its  own  citizens,  and  from  cit:. 
to  citizens.     Every  effort  made    by  the  former  government 
.to  pay,  or  even  toVund  its  debts,  had  failed,  from  the 
of  the  federal  system.     Great  discontents   pi- 
rn the  United  States,  for  the  party  opposed  to  the  new  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  nuinero' 

elected  to  seats  in  the  new  congress.  ere  clamor- 

ous for  a  new  covention.  and  the  most  moderate  for  • 
incuts  of  what  had  been  ratified     Two  states,  North  C 
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.moving  these  embarrassments,  and  generally  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  United  States,  is  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  biographer  of  Washington. 

Congress  having  organized  the  great  department  of  gov- 
ernment, it  became  the  duty  of  the  president  to  designate 
proper  persons  to  fill  them.  In  discharging  this  delicate 
and  difficult  trust,  Washington  kept  himself  free  from  every 
engagement,  and  uniformly  declined  giving  decisive  an- 
swers to  applicants,  having  previously  resolved  to  nominate 
persons  to  offices  with  a  sole  view  to  the  public  good,  and 
to  bring  forward  those  who,  upon  every  consideration,  and 
from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  were  in  his  judg- 
ment most  likely  to  answer  the  great  end. 

Under  these  impressions  he  placed  colonel  Hamilton  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

At  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  pla- 
ced Mr.  Jefferson. 

General  Knox  was  continued  in  the  Department  of  War 
which  he  had  filled  under  the  old  congress. 

The  office  of  Attorney-General  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Randolph. 

These  composed  the  cabinet  council  of  the  first  president. 

The  judicial  department  was  filled  as  follows: 
i  Jay,  of  New -York,  Chief  Justice. 

John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,   "} 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 

V\  iliiam  dishing,  of  Massachusetts,  \  Associate  Judges. 

Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  and    J 

John  Blair,  of  Virginia,  *»*j 

The  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  individual 
states  to  manage  the  revenue,  which  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, was  paid  into  the  state  treasirrv,  were  re-appointed  to 
corresponding  offices  under  the  new  constitution,  by  which 
the  revenue  had  been  transferred  from  the  local  to  the  gen- 
eral treasury  of  the  union. 

It  was  among  the  first  cares  of  Washington  to  make 
peace  with  the  Indians.  General  Lincoln,  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
colonel  Humphreys,  very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  president,  were  deputed  by  him  to  treat  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  These  met  with  M'Gillvray,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  with  about  two  thousand  men.  at  the  Rock  Land 
i  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  The  negotiations  were 
broken    off   by  M^Giilvrav,    whose   personal  interest 
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em  Indians,  but  rejected.  About  the  same  period  a  new 
system  was  commenced  for  turning  them  off  from  hunting 
to  the  employments  of  civilized  life,  by  furnishing  them 
with  implements  and  instructions  for  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures. 

In  this  manner,  during  the  presidency  of  George  Wash- 
ington, peace  was  restored  to  the  frontier  settlements  both 
in  the  north  and  southwest,  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
and  it  is  likely  to  do  so,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pros- 
j  pect  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  savages  is  daily 
brightening;  for  the  system  first  began  by  Washington 
with  a  view  of  civilizing  these  fierce  sons  of  nature;  have 
been  ever  since  steadily  pursued  by  all  his  successors.  In- 
dian wars  are  now  only  known  from  the  records  or  recol- 
lection of  past  events;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  United  States  will  receive  a  consider- 
able aocession  of  citizens  from  the  civilized  red  men  of  the 
forest. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


General  Washington  attends  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  Negotiates  with  Spain.  Difficulties  in  the  way.  The  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  granted  by  a  treaty  made  with  Ma- 
jor Pinkney.  Negotiations  with  Britain.  Difficulties  in  the  way. 
War  probable.  Mr  Jay's  mission.  His  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Opposition  thereto.  Is  ratified.  Washington  refuses  papers  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  British  posts  in  the  United  States 
evacuated.  Negotiations  with  France.  Genet's  arrival.  Assumes 
illegal  powers,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 
Is  flattered  by  the  people,  but  opposed  by  the  executive.  Is  re- 
called. Gen.  Pinkney  sent  as  public  minister  to  adjust  disputes 
with  France.  Is  not  received.  Washington  declines  a  re-election, 
and  addresses  the  people.  His  last  address  to  the  national  legis- 
lature. Recommends  a  navy,  a  military  academy,  and  other  public 
institutions. 

Events  which  had  taken  place  before  the  inauguration 
•f  Washington,  embarrassed  his  negotiations   for  the  ad« 
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among  his  fallow-citizens  to  commit  hostilities  on  a  peace- 
able neighbouring  power.  Orders  were  accordingly  given 
to  the  civil  authority  in  Kentucky,  to  use  all  legal  means 
to  prevent  this  expedition;  but  the  execution  of  these  or- 
ders was  so  languid,  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  regular  army.  Gen.  Wayne  was  ordered  to  es- 
tablish a  military  post  at  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  forceably  stopping  any  body  of  aimed  men,  who, 
in  opposition  to  remonstrances,  should  persist  ingoing  down 
that  river. 

Many  of  the  high  spirited  Kentuckians  were  so  exaspe- 
rated against  the  Spaniards,  as  to  be  very  willing  to  second 
the  views  of  the  French  minister,  and  under  his  auspices 
to  attack  New  Orleans.  The  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  so  necessary  for  conveying  to  proper  markets  the  sur- 
plusage of  their  luxuriant  soil,  that  to  gain  this  privilege 
others  were  willing  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards at  the  price  of  renouncing  all  political  connexion  with 
the  United  States.  While  these  opposite  modes  of  seeking  a 
remedy  for  the  same  evil  were  pursuing  by  persons  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  a  remonstrance  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Kentucky  was  presented  to  Washington  and  congress. 
This  demanded  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  natural  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  charged  the  government  with  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  local  policy,  which  had  presented 
all  serious  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  a  right  which  was 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  western  people.  It  spoke 
the  language  of  an  injured  people,  irritated  by  the  mal 
administration  of  their  public  servants,  end  hinted  the  prob 
ability  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  union,  if  their  natural 
rights  were  not  vindicated  by  government.  To  appeass 
these  discontents;  to  restrain  the  French  from  making  war 
on  the  Spaniards  with  a  force  raised  and  embodied  in  tho 
United  States;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  fair  negotiation 
to  obtain  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  was  the  task  assigned  to  Washington.  Difficult  and 
delicate  as  it  was,  the  whole  was  accomplished.  Anterior  to 
the  receipt  of  the  Kentucky  remonstrance,  the  president, 
well  knowing  the  discontents  of  the  mterijr  people,  and 
that  the  publication  of  them  would  obstruct  his  vies.  - 
directed   the   Secretary   of  State  to  cive  assura. 

:or  of  Kentucky,  that  every   exertion  was  making  to 
ottam  tor  tho  western  people  the   free  navigation  they  so 
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just,  in  those  states  to  pass  laws,  which,  hy  fair  construc- 
tion, might  be  considered  as  infractions  of  \he  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  good  policy  at  all  times,  to  place  one's  adver- 
sary in  the  wrong.  Had  he  observed  good  fai  nd  the- 
western  posts  had  been  withheld  from  us  by  Gr^t  Brit- 
ain, we  mighf  have  appealed  to  God  and  man  for  justice." 

"What  a  misfortune  is  it,"  said  he,  in  another  letter, 
"that  the  British  should  have  so  well  grounded  a  pretext 
for  their  palpable  infractions;  and  what  a  disgraceful  part, 
out  of  the  choice  of  difficulties  before  us,  are  we  to  act." 

In  the  first,  years  of  Washington's  presidency,  he  took  in- 
formal measures  to  sound  the  British  cabinet,  and  to  as- 
certain its  views  respecting  the  United  States.  To  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  win  had  been  carried  by  private  busi- 
ness to  Europe,  this  negotiation  was  intrusted.  He  con- 
ducted it  with  ability;  but  found  no  disposition  in  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States.  In  about  two  years  more,  when  the  stability  and 
energy  of  the  government  as  administered  by  Washington, 
became  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  the  British,  of  their 
own  motion,  sent  Mr.  Hammond,  their  first  minister  to  the 
I  nited  States.  This  advance  induced  the  president  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Thomas  Pinkney  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain.     ' 

About  this  time  war  commenced  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  correct,  sound  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton instantly  decided  that  a  perfect  neutrality  was  the  rioht 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  he 
gave  public  notice  by  a  proclamation,  in  April.  1793  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  measure 
tho'  it  was  then  reprobated  by  many.  The  war  between  the 
late  enemies  and  friends  of  the  United  States,  revived  revo- 
lutionary feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the  citizens,  and  enlisted 
the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature  against  the  one  and 
in  favour  of  the  other.     A  wish  for  the  success  of  France 

j  was  almost  universal;  and  many  were  willing  to  hazard  the 
peace  of  their  country,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the' war 
Jn  tier  favour.     The  proclamation  was  at  variance  with  the 

Jeelmgs  and  the  passion,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizenT 

io  compel  the  observance  of  neutrality  under  these  circum- 

ces  was  no  easy  matter.  '  Hitherto  Washington  had  the 

; people  with  him;  but  m  this  esse  a  large  proportion  was  en 
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that  too  much  was  given,  and  too  little  received.  Meetings 
of  the  people  were  held  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  several  otheT  places,  in  which 
the  treaty  was  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance, 
and  petitions  were  agreed  upon  and  forwarded  to  the  pres- 
ident, urging  him  to  refuse  his  signature  to  the  obnoxious 
instrument. 

These  agitations  furnished  matter  for  serious  reflection 
to  the  president,  but  they  did  not  affect  his  conduct,  though 
they  induced  a  reiterated  examination  of  the  subject.  In 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  after  reciting  the  importance  of 
the  crisis,  he  added,  "There  is  but  one  straight  course,  and 
th  it  is  to  seek  truth  and  to  pursue  it  steadily."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  early  made  up  his  mind  to  ratify  the  trea- 
ty as  better  than  none,  and  infinitely  better  than  war;  but 
regretted  that  it  was  to  generally  disliked,  and  considered  by 
many  as  made  with  a  sign  to  oppress  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Under  the  weight  of  his  high  responsibility,  he  con- 
soled himself,  "that  in  time,  when  passion  shall  have  yield- 
ed to  reason,  the  current  may  possibly  turn.''  Peace  with 
all  the  world  was  his  policy,  where  it  could  be  preserved 
•with  honour.  War  he  considered  as  an  evil  of  such  mag- 
nitude, as  never  to  be  entered  upon  without  the  most  impe- 
rious necessity.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  was  his  last  ef- 
fort for  the  preservation  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The 
rejection  of  the  treaty  which  resulted  from  this  mission,  he 
considered  as  the  harbinger  of  war;  for  negotiation  having 
failed  to  rediess  grievances,  no  alternative  but  war  was  left 
By  this  prudent  conduct,  the  rising  states  were  preserved 
in  peace,  but  the  bickerings  of  the  citizens  among  them- 
selves, ami  their  animosities  against  Great  Britain  still  con- 
tinued. The  popularity  of  the  president  for  the  present 
was  diminished,  but  on  this  he  had  counted.  In  a  letter 
to  General  Knox,  he  observes,  ''Next  to  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  to  carry  along  with  me  the 
approbation  of  my  constituents,  would  be  the  highest  grat- 
ification of  which  my  mind  is  susceptible.  But  the  latter 
being  secondary,  I  cannot  make  the  former  yield  to   it,  on- 

ss   some  criterion  more  infallible  than  partial,  if  they  are 
party  meetings,  can  be  discovered  as  the  touchstone  of 

iblic  sentiment.       If  any  person  on   earth  could,  or  the 

B'ower  above  would,  erect  the  standard  of  infallibility 
olitical  opinions,  no   being  that  inhabits  this,  terrestrial 
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Great  Britain,  together  with  the  correspondence  and  other 
documents  relative  to  that  treaty,  excepting  such  of  the  said 
papers  as  any  existing  negotiations  may  render  improper  to 
be  disclosed. 

"in  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which  some  have  avowed 
in  its  discussiom  or  to  avoid  extending  my  views  to  the  con- 
sequences which  must  flow  from  the  admission  of  that  prin- 
ciple. 

•'I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  indicated  a 
disposition  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  enjoined  it  upon  the  president  as  a  duty  to  give,  or 
which  couid  be  required  of  bim  by  either  house  of  congress 
as  a  right:  ami  with  truth  1  affirm,  that  it  has  been,  as  it 
will  continue  to  be,  while  1  have  the  honour  to  preside  in 
the  government,  my  constant  endeavour  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  branches  thereof,  so  far  as  the  trust  delegated  to 
me  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,,  and  my  sense  of  the 
obligation  it  imposes,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution  will  permit. 

"The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution, 
and  their  success  must  often  depend  on  a  secrecy;  and  even 
when  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all  t  ;e 
measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions,  which  may 
have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely 
impolitic;  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  fu- 
ture r:  gotiations,  or  produce  immediate  inconveniences, 
perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  to  other  persons.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  caution  and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  re;  -on 
for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  president 
with  the  advice  and  consent,  of  the  senate,  th  '  principle  on 
which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it  to  a  small  number 
of  members. 

"To  admit  thou  a  right  in  the  House  ofltepri 
to  demand,  and  to   have   as   a  matter  of  course,  all  tl 
pers    respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign  power,  would 
be  io  establish  a  dangerous  p:e^edcnt. 

"It  does  not  occur  that  the  inspection  of  the  papers  ask- 
ed for,  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  that  of  an  ini; 

winch  the    resolution  has  not  expressed.      1  repnr.t 
that  r  have  no    disposition    to    withhold    any    inforn 
which  the  duty   of  my  station  will  permit  or  tiie  public  goad 
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States  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  conces- 
sion; and  it  is  well  known  that  under  this  influence,  the  small- 
er states  were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  se- 
nate with  the  larger  states,  and  that  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment was  invested  with  great  powers;  for  on  the  equal  parti- 
cipation of  those  powers,  the  sovereignty  and  political  safe- 
ty of  the  smaller  states  were  deemed  essentially  to  depend. 

"If  other  proofs  than  these,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the 
constitution  itself,  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  point  under 
consideration,  they  may  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  gen- 
eral convention,  which  1  have  deposited  in  the  oiF.ce  of  the 
department  of  state.  In  these  journals  it  will  apear  that  a 
proposition  was  made  'that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on 
the  United  States  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law;'  and  that 
the  proposition  was  explicity  rejected. 

"As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding, 
that  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  a  tieaty;  as  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  exhibits  m  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative 
provision,  and  on  these,  the  papers  calied  for  can  throw  no 
light;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
government,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  constitution  be- 
tween the  different  departments  should  be  preserved;  a  just 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  tins  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with 
your  request." 

Though  the  call  for  papers  was  unsuccessful,  the  favour- 
ers of  the  resolution  for  that  purpose  opposed  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect;  but  fiom 
the  firmness  of  the  president,  the  ground  was  altered.  The 
^realy  was  ratified,  and  proclaimed  to  the  public  as  consti- 
tutionally obligatory  on  the  citizens.  To  refuse  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  it  into  effect,  would  not  only  incur  the 
high  responsibility  of  breaking  the  public  faith,  but  moke 
a  seism  in  the  government  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments.  After  long  and  vehement  debates, 
in  which  argument  and  passion  were  both  resorted  to.  with 
the  view  of  exposing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  treaty, 
the  resolution  for  bringing  in  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  Though  in 
this  discussion  Washington  had  no  direct  agency,  v. 
&ial  result  in  favour  of  the  treaty  was  the  consequence  of 
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ij3oort  for  privateers.  By  the  governor  of  the  state,  Wil- 
liam Moultrie,  and  the  citizens,  he  was  received  with  ar- 
dour approaching  to  enthusiasm.  During  his  stay,  which 
was  for  several  days,  he  received  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
warmest  attachment  to  his  person,  his  country,  and  its  cause. 
Encouraged  by  these  evidences  of  the  good  wishes  of  the 
people  for  the  success  of  the  French  revolution,  he  under- 
took to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that 
port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  vessels  to 
cruise  and  commit  hostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  at  peace.  The  captures  made  by  these 
cruisers  were  to  be  tried,  condemned,  and  sold,  under  the 
authority  of  Genet,  who  had  not  yet  been  recognised  as  a 
public  minister  by  the  government. 

Similar  marks  of  enthusiastic  attachment  were  lavished  on 
Genet  as  he  passed  through  the  country  between  Charleston 
and  Philadelphia.  At  Gray's  ferry,  over  the  Schuylkill,  he 
was  met  by  crowds  who  docked  to  do  honour  to  the  "first  am 
bassador  of  a  republican  allied  nation.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  addresses  from  societies 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
aids  furnished  by  the  French  nation  to  the  United  States  in 
their  late  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  and  unbound- 
ed exultation  at  the  success  of  the  French  arms.  Genets 
answers  to  these  andresses  were  well  calculated  to  preserve 
the  idea  of  a  complete  fraternity  between  the  two  nations,  and 
that  their  interests  were  the  same. 

After  Genet  had  been  thus  accredited  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  he  was  presented  to  the  president,  and  received 
with  expressions  of  a  sincere  and  cordial  regard  for  his  nation. 
In  the  conversations  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  Mr. 
Genet  gave  the  most  explicit  assurances  that  France  did  not 
wish  to  engage  the  United  States  in  the  war  between  his  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain. 

While  Mr.  Genet  was  receiving  these  flattering  marks 
of  attention  from  the  people,  the  British  minister  preferred 
a  long  catalogue  of  complaints  against  his  proceedings  at 
Charleston.  This  was  founded  on  the  arts  already  mention- 
ed, which  were  calculated  to  make  the  United"  States  in- 
struments of  hostility  in  the  hands  of  France,  against  those 
with  whom  she  was  at  war.  These  were  farther  aggrava- 
ted by  actual  hostilities  in  the  territories    of  the  Kjaited 
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About  this  time,  two  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  be^p  engaged  in  Charleston  by  Mr.  Genet,  to  cruise  in 
the  service  of  France,  were  arrested  by  the  civil  authority, 
in  pursuance  of  the  determination  formed  by  government 
to  prosecute  persons  who  had  offended  against  the  laws. 
Mr.  Genet  demanded  their  release  as  French  citizens,  in 
the  most  extraordinary  terms.  This  was  refused;  but  one 
trial  they  were  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

The  minister  of  the  French  republic  was  encouraged  to 
this  line  of  opposition,  by  a  belief  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  were  in  his  favour.  So  extravagant  was  their  enthu- 
siastic devotedness  to  France;  so  acrimonious  were  their 
expressions  against  all  the  powers  at  war  with  the  new  re- 
public, that  a  person  less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Genet  might 
have  cherished  the'  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed  so  far  with 
the  people,  as,  with  their  support,  ultimately  to  triumph 
over  the  opposition  he  experienced.  At  civic  festivals,  the 
ensigns  of  France  were  displayed  in  union  with  those  of 
America:  at  these  the  cap  of  liberty  passed  from  head  to 
head,  and  toasts  were  given  expressive  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  two  nations.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  treat- 
ed as  a  roval  edict,  winch  demonstrated  the  despotism  of 
the  government  to  break  its  connexions  with  France,  and 
dissolve  the  friendship  which  united  the  people  of  the  two 
republics.  The  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  war  were 
lit  into  view;  the  effects  of  British  hostility  against  the 
d  States,  and  of  Fiench  aids  both  in  men  and  money 
in  their  favour,  were  painted  in  glowing  colours.  The  en- 
mity of  Britain  to  the  United  St  *ed  as  con- 
tinuing undiminished;  and  in  prooi  of  it  their  detention  of 
the  western  posts,  and  their  excitinn  from  these  stations  the 
neighbouring  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  frontiei  settlers, 
were  urged  with  great  vehemence,  and  contrasted  with  the 
amicable  dispositions  professed  by  the  French  republic.  It 
whs  indignantly  asked,  should  a  friend  and  an  enemy  be 
treated  with  equal  favours!  By  declamations  of  this  kind 
daily  issuing  from  the  press,  t:  mind  was  so  inflam- 
ed against  the  executive,  that  Genet,  calculating  on  the 
partialities  of  the  people,  openly  insulted  the  government; 
and,  adhering  to  his  own  construction  of  the  treaty,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  had  done,  threatened  to  appeal  to 
the  sovereign  people  against  their  president. 
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to  come  will  read  with  astonishment  the  history  of  your 
brilliant  exploits.  1  rejoice  that  the  period  of  your  toils 
and  of  your  immense  sacrifices  is  approaching.  I  rejoice 
that  the  interesting  revolutionary  movVment  of  so  many 
years  have  issued  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  c 
ed  to  give  permanency  to  the  great  object  for  which  you 
have  contended.  I  rejoice  that  liberty,  which  you  have  so 
long  embraced  with  enthusiasm;  liberty,  of  which  you  have 
the  invincible  defenders,  now  finds  an  asylum  in  the 
bosom  of  a  regularly  organized  government;  a  government, 
which,  being  formed  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French 
people,  corresponds  with  the  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart, 
while -it  gratifies  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  its  resemblance  to  their  own.  On  these  glorious 
.:s.  accept  sir,  mv  sincere  congratulatic •• 
"In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments,  1  express  not  my 
own  feelings  only,  but  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  commencement,  the  progress,  and  the  issue,  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  they  will  certainly  join  with  me 
in  purest  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  the  citizens  of 
-ler  republic,  our  magnanimous  allies,  may  soon  enjoy  in 
p*  ice  that  liberty  which  they  bare  purchased  at  so  great  a 
price,  and  all  the  happiness  that  liberty  can  bestow. 

1  t  :■.  with  lively  sensibility,  the  symbol  of  the  tri- 

umphs and  of  the  infranchi^ement  of  your  nation,  the  colours 
of  France,  which,   you  have  now  presented  to  the   United 
":  e  transaction  will  be  announced  to  coi.grc  ?s.  and 
will  be  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  United 
ch  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  memorials  of 
■>.u  and  independence.      May  these  be  perpetual 
and  may  flie  friendship  of  the  two  republics  be  commensu- 
rate with  th^ir  t 

successor  of  Genet  continued  to  tread   in  his  steps, 
th  less  violence.      They  made  frequent  complaints  of 
particular  cases  of  hardship   which  grew  out    of  the  war, 
and  out  of  the  rules  which  had  been   established  by  ti. 

t.  with  regard  to  ships  of  war,  cruisers,  and  their 
They  complained  particularly  that  in  the  treaty 
Jrreat  Britain,  the  principle  of  free  ships  making 
i-ods,"  was  giv?n  up;  and  urged  the  injustice,  while 
h  cruisers  were  restrained  by  treaty  from   takii: 

Is  out  of  American  bottoms,  that  English  cruisers 
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Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens, 

"The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  adminis- 
ter the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
not  far  distant,  and  the  tune  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  ex- 
pression of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you 
of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  the  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

"I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  ail  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  re- 
lation which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my 
situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interests;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  res- 
pect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  con- 
viction, tliat  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

"The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  an  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of 
duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  ear- 
lier in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  1  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  T  he  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even 
led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you; 
but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

"I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duly  or  pro 
and  am  persuaded   whatever  partiality  may  be  retail 
my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  determination  to  retire. 
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of  lib-  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preser- 

vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire 
to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the 
affection,  and  the  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

"Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
vour  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me, 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review, 
some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection, 
of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  peo- 
ple. These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  vou  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive 
to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement 
to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

"Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament 
of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

"The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence;  the 
support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home;  your  peace  abroad; 
of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee, 
that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  inter- 
nal and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  active- 
ly, though  often  covertly  and  insidiously,  directed,  it  is 
of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union,  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it,  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  pre- 
dion with  jealous  anxiety,  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be 
abandoned  and;  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
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of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  union,  directed  by  an  indissolu- 
ble community*  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure 
by  which  the  west  can  hold  thi3  essential  advantage,  whe- 
ther derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an 
apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign  power, 
must  he  intrinsically  precarious. 

"While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  im- 
mediate and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and 
efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionally 
greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  in- 
terruption of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  ex- 
emption from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied 
together  by  the  same  government;  which  their  own  rival- 
shins  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce;  but  which  oppo- 
site foreign  alliances,  attachments  and  intrigues,  would  stim- 
ulate and  embitter.  Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which, 
under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  lib- 
erty, and  which  are  to  he  regarded  as  particularly  hostile 
to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  oi 

"These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  contin- 
uance of  the  anion  ttary  object  of  patriotic  desire. 
Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  lis- 
ten to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the 
respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union,  aiiecting 
all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  wiil  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter, 
may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 

"In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
union,   it   occurs   as   mattor  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
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your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority, 
compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty. 
The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government.  But 
the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by 
an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly 
obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  a  government,  pre-supposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

"All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combi- 
nations and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the 
regular  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of 
fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction;  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small, 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community;  and 
according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted 
and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rathef  than  the  organ 
of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

"However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  des- 
cription may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent 
engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust 
dominion. 

"Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the 
permanency  of  your  present  happy  stale,  it  is  requisite  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppositions 
to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to 
effect  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution  alterations  which  will 
impair  Hie  emergy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine 
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"Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind 
which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party,  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people 
to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

•It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  en- 
feeble the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  ani- 
mosity of  one  party  against  another,  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and 
corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  government 
itself,  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the 
and  the  will  of  one  country,  are  subjected  to  the  poli- 
cy and  will  of  another. 

•'There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  fiee  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within 
certain  limits,  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not 
with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the 
popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit 
not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  theie  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every 
salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess", the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  de- 
mands a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame, 
lest,  instead  of  warning,  it  should  consume. 

"It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in 
a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever 
the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which 
predominate  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositoiies,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  of 
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iimely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate. — 
To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue,  that 
to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be 
devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant: that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from 
the  selection  of  the  proper  objects,  which  is  alwavs  a  choice 
of  difficulties,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making 
it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  ob- 
taining revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any 
time  dictate. 

'Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  culti- 
vate peace  and  harmony  with  all.  religion  and .  morality  en- 
join this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind 
the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  tl:ings\  the  fruits  of  such 
a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might.be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  itr  Can  it  be,  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment  at  least,  is  recom- 
mended by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  ric 

"In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  mor. 
sential  than  that  permanent  inveterate  antipathies  against 
ilar  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  other3, 
should  be  excluded,  and  that  in  place  of  thet  just  and 
amicable  feeliirjs  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
natior*  which  indulges  toward  tal  hatred, 

Or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degiee  a  slave.     It  is  a 
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of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter.  Against 
the  insiduous  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me.  fellow-citizens,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience 
prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
tnust  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against 
it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  t 
sive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to 
see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  se- 
cond the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious:  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  coniidence  of  the  people,  to  surrenuer 
their  interest. 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct   for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  thjm  as  little  political  connexions  as  possible.     S; 
as  we  WRe  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfil- 
led with  perfect  good  faith.      Here  let  us  stop. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have 
none,  or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  en- 
mities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation,  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
w  ien  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  im- 
possibility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

"Why   forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 

uit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?     Why,  by 

interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
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marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may  flatter  myself, 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  oc- 
casional good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate 
the  fury  of  party  spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  for- 
eign intrigue;  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended 
patriotism!  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

"How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  I  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must 
witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  my- 
self to  be  guided  by  them. 

"In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my 
plan.  Sanctioned  to  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of 
your  representatives  in  both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirij 
of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced 
by  anv  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

.  "After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  T  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take, 
and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  1  determined,  as  far  as  should  de- 
pend upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

"The   considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hod  this 
conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  de 'ail.     1 
will  only   observe,  that   according  to   my  understantdin. 
the  matter,   that  right,  go  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

"The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred, 
without  any  "thins  moie%    from  the  obligation   which  justice 
and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it 
to  act,   to   maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace 
toward  oilier  nations. 
"The  inducements   of  interest    for  observing   that   con- 
duct will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  t\nd  expe- 
rier.ee.     Will  predominant  motive  has  been  to  en- 

ain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 
recent  institutions,   nnd   to  progress,  without  interrtip- 
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quires  a  naval  force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from 
insult  or  aggression  '1  his  may  even  prevent  the  ne'e 
of  going  to  war,  by  discouraging  belligerent,  powers  irom 
committing  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral  party 
as  may  first  or  last  !eave  r.o  other  option.  From  the  best  in- 
formation I  have  !.  ;en  able  to  obtain,  it  would  seem  as  if  our 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  protecting  iorce,  will 
a  be  insecure,  and  our  citizens  exposed  to  the  calami- 
ties from  which  numbers  of  them  have  but  just  been  relieved. 

"These  considerations  invite  the  United  States  to  look  to 
the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual  creation  of  a  navy. 
The  increasing  progress  of  their  navigation,  promises  them 
at  no  distant  period,  the  requisite  supply  of  seamen,  and  their 
means  in  other  respects,  favour  the  undertaking..  It  is  an 
encouragement  likewise,  that  their  particular  situation  will 
give  weight  and  influence  to  a  moderate  naval  force  in  their 
hands.  Will  it  not  then  be  advisable  to  begin  without  < 
to  provide  and  lay  up  the  materials  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ping of  ships  of  war,  and  to  proceed  in  the  work  by  degrees, 
in  proportion  as  our  resources  shall  render  it  practicable, 
without  inconveniences;  so  that,  a  future  war  of  Europe  may 
not  find  our  commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state  in  which 
it  was  found  by  the  present?" 

He  then  recommended  the  establishment  of  national 
works  for  manufacturing  implements  of  defence;  of  an  insti- 
tution for  1  lie  improvement  of  agriculture;  and  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  a  military  academy;  of  a  national  universi- 
ty: and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States, 

in  respect  to  the  disputes  with  France,  he  observed* 
"While  in  our  external  relations  some  serious  inconveni- 
ences and  embarrassments  have  been  overcome,  and  others 
lessened,  it  is  with  much  pain  and  deep  regret  I  nx 
that  circumstances  of  a  very  unwelcome  nature  have  lately 
occurred.  Our  trade  has  Buffered,  and  is  suffering,  exten- 
sive injuries  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  cruisers  and 
agents  of  the  French  republic;  and  communications  have 
received  from  its  minister  here,  which  indicate  the 
■  of  a  further  disturbance  of  our  commerce  bv  its 
authority;  and  which  are  in  otfier  respects  far  from  v 
able. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Washington  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  retiring.     Writes  to  tl 

reta-y  of  State,  denying  the  authenticity  of  letters  said  to  be  from 
him  to  J.  P  Costa  and  Lund  U  ashington  in  1776"  Pays  respect  to 
his  successor,  Mr.  John  Adams.  Review  of  Washington's  adraio- 
istration-  He  .cures  to  Mcurt  Vernon.  Resumes  agricultural 
pursuits.  Hpars  with  regret  the  aggressions  of  the  French  repub- 
lic Corresponds  on  the  subject  of  his  taking  the  command  of  aU 
army  to  oppose  the  Freucr..  Is  appointed  Lieutenant  General.  His 
commission  is  seat  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  His  letter  to 
president  Adams  on  the  receipt  thereof.  Direr^  the  o 
of  the  proposed  army.  Three  envoys  extraord/ary  sen 
who  adjust  all  disputes  with  Buonaparte,  after  the  overthrow  ot  tne 
Directory  Geo.  VV ashington  dies.  Is  honoured  by  Congress  aj3 
by  the  citizens.     His  character. 


The   pleasing   emotions  which  are  excited   in   ordinary 
a  their  acquisition  of  power,  were-  inferior  to 
..t  on  the  resigr.at.ioi--  of  it.    To  his 
iox,  OB  the  day  preceding  the  termination  of 
Bee,  he  observed  in  a  letter: — ''To  the  weary  traveller 
who  sees  a  resting  place,  and  is  bendit-  his  body  ther 
now  compare  myself     Although  the  prospect  of  a  retirement 
is  most  grateful  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wish  to  mix 
again  i  t  world,  Or  to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am 

not  without  regret  at  parting  with,  perhaps  nev  er  more  to  meet, 
the  few  intimates  whom  1  lore.  Among  these,  be  assured 
vou  are  o 

The  numerous  calumnies  of  which  Washington  was  the 
subject,  drew  from  him  no  public  animadversions,  except 
in  one  case.  A  volume  of  letters,  said  to  be  from  general 
Washington  to  John  Parke  Custis  and  Lund  Washington, 
were  published  by  the  British,  in  the  year  177$,  and  were 
iliven  to  the  public  as  being  found  ID  a  small  portmanteau, 
left  in  the  care  of  hi  who  it  was  said  by  the  editors, 

had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Fort  Lee.     These  letters  were 
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gentlemen  of  the  country  took  every  occasion  of  testifying 
their  respect  for  him.  In  his  retirement  he  continued  to 
receive  the  most  flattering  addresses  from  legislative  bodies 
and  various  classes  of  fellow -citizens. 

During  the  eight  years  administration  of  Washington, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  prosperity  and  happiness  at  home; 
and  by  the  energy  of  the  government,  regained  among 
foreigners  that  importance  and  reputation,  which  I 
weakness  they  had  lost.  The  debts  contracted  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which,  from  the  imbecility  of  the  old  govern- 
ment had  depreciated  to  an  insignificant  sum,  were  funded; 
and  such  ample  revenues  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal,  that  their 
real  and  nominal  value  were  in  a  little  time  nearly  the 
same.  The  government  was  so  firmly  established  as  to  be 
cheerfully  and  universally  obeyed.  The  only  exception 
was  an  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  ruelied  without  bloodshed.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  were  extended  far  beyond  what  had  ever 
before  taken  place.  The  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  been 
first  compelled  by  force  to  respect  the  United  States,  and 
to  continue  in  peace;  and  afterwards  a  humane  system  was 
commenced  for  teaching  them  to  exchange  the  tomahawk 
and  hatchet  for  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
spinning  wheel.  The  free  navigation  of  the  -Mississippi  had 
been  acquired  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  and  all  difference* 
compromised  with  that  power.  The  military  posts  which 
had  been  long  held  by  Britain  within  the  United  States, 
were  peaceably  given  up.  The  Mediterranean  was  opened 
to  American  vessels  in  consequence  of  treaties  made  with 
the  Barbaiy  powers.  Indeed,  differences  with  all  powers, 
either  contiguous  to  or  connected  with  the  United  States, 
had  been  amicably  adjusted,  with  the  exception  of  France. 
To  acconip'u-h  this  very  desirable  object,  Washington  made 
repeated  advances;  but  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  sur- 
rendering the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  its  rij 
self-government. 

hington,  on  returning  to  Mount  Vernon,  resumed 
agricultural  pursues.  These,  with  the  society  of  men  and 
9,  cave  to  every  hour  innocent  and  interesting  employ- 
ment, and  promised  a  serene  evening  of  his  life.  Though 
he  wished  to  withdraw  not  only  from  public  office,  but  from 
all  anxiety  respecting  public  affairs,  yet  he  tflt  too  - 
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^iex  such  a  uniform  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  de- 
i  of  the  people,  in  all  parts,  to  oppose  them  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  That  they  have  been  led  to  be- 
hove by  their  agents  and  partisans  among  us,  that  we  are  a 
I  people:  hat  the  latter  are  opposed  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment: ana  that  the  show  of  a  small  force  would  occa- 
sion a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  how  far  these  men, 
grown  desperate,  will  further  attempt  to  deceive,  and  may 
succeed  in  keeping  up  the  deception,  is  problematical. — 
Without  th.it,  the  lolly  of  the  directory  in  such  an  attempt 
would.  I  conceive,  be  more  conspicuous,  if  possible,  than 
their  wicked  n- 

"Having  with  candour  made  this  disclosure  of  the  state 
of  my  mind,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  add,  that  to 

io\v  me  best  it  is  best  known,  that  should  imperious 
circumstances    induce    me    to    exchange,    once  more 

tn  paths  of  retirement  for  the  thorny  ways  of  public 
I  too  when  repose  is  more  c      _         .10  na- 
ture, that  it  would  be  productive  of  s  vhich  can 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  express 

the   Secretary  of  War,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 
ington  replied. — "It  cannot  be  d  ->e  to 

premise  to  you,  or  to  others  who  know  my  sentiments 
to  quit  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  and  enter  the  bound- 
-ponsd'ihty.  would  be  productive 
a  a  better  peri  than  I  |  aid  find  it 

cult  to  describe.  Nevertheless  tie  principle  by  which  my 
conduct  has  been  actuated  through  life,  would  not  - 
me,  in  any  great  emergency,  to  withhold  any  services  I 
oould  render  when  required  by  my  country;  especk: 
a  case  where  its  dearest  rights  are  assailed  by  lawless  am- 
bition and  intoxicated  power,  in  contempt  of  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  and  in  violation  of  solemn  compact,  and  of 
laws  which  govern  all  civilized  nations;  and  tiiis  too,  with 
the  obvious  intent  to  sow  thick  the  seeds  of  disunion,  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  our  government,  and  destroying 
.©ur  independence  and  happiness. 

der  circumstances   like   these,    accompanied    by  an 

actual  invasion  of  our  territory,  it  would  be  di-t  cult  for  me, 

time  to  remain  an  idle  spectator,   under  the  p 

r  retirement  row    it  is  true,  I  shouSo  quit 

;  tdes  of  my  peaceful  abode,  and  the  ease  and  happ£ 

to  enwwatcr  anew  the  turmoils  tJi  w^jc 
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fenceless   commerce;    their  treatment  of  our  ministers  of 
peace;    and  their    demands,    amounting   to    tribute, 
not  fail  to  excite  in  me  corresponding  sentiments  with 
my  countrymen  h:ive  so  general!]  affec- 

tionate addresses  to  you.  Believe  me,  sir,  no  one  can  more 
cordially  approve  of  the  wise  and  prudent  measu; 
vour  administration.  They  ought  to  inspire  universal  <;c:> 
fidence,  and  will,  no  doubt,  combined  with  the  state  of 
things,  call -from  congress  such  laws  and  means,  as  will  ena- 
ble you  to  meet  the  full  force  and  extent  of  the  crisis. 

"Satisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have  sincerely  wished  and 
endeavoured  to  avert  war,  and  exhausted  to  the  last  drop, 
the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we  can  with  pure  hearts  ap- 
peal to  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause;  and  may  confi- 
dently trust  the  final  result  to  that  kind  Providence  who  has 
fore,  and  so  often,  signally  favoured  the  people  of 
these  United  Stales. 

"Thinking  in  this  manner,  ard  feeling  how  incumbent  it  is 
upon  every  person  of  every  description,  to  contribute  at  all 
times  to  his  country's  n^lfare,  and  especially  \nt  a  moment 
like  the  present,  when  every  thing  we  hold  dear  and  sacred 
is  so  seriously  threatened:  1  have  finally  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  commission  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  -  ith  the  reserve  only,   that  I   shall 

not  be  called  into  the  field  until  the  army  is  in  a  situation 
to  require   my  presence,  or  it   becomes  indispensible  by  the 

'3. 

"In  making  this  reservation,  1  beg  it  to  be  understood 
that  T  do  not  mean  to  withhold  any  assistance  to  arrange  and 

ize  the  army,  which  you  may  think  i  can  afford.  1 
take  the  liberty  also  to  mention,  that  [  must  decline  Slaving 
my  acceptance  considered  as  drawing  after  it  any  imme- 
diate charge  upon  the  public;  or  that  I  can  receu 
emolument  annexed  to  the  appointment,  before  entering  in- 
to a  situation  to  incur  expense." 

The  time  of  Washington  after  the  receipt  of  this  ap- 
pointment, was  divi  I  sen  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  cares  and  attentions  which  were  imposed  by  his  new 
offi  -.e.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure left  to  him.  .Much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing a  proper  selection  of  officers,   and  arranging   the   whole 

ui  the  be«t  possible  manner  to  meet  the  invaders  at  the 
water's  edge;  for  he  contemplated   a  system  of  centmued 
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-iven  them  a  trial,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  he  per- 
mitted to  die  without  farther  interruption.  Toward  the 
'close  of  his  illness,  he  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed, 
to  die  there.  To  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Craik,  he 
said,  "I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time ,  but 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  The  equanimity  which  attended 
him  through  life,  did  not  forsake  him  in  death.  He  was  the 
same  in  that  moment  as  in  all  the  past,  magnanimous  and 
firm;  confiding  in  the  mercy  and  resigned  to  the  \\i  !  of 
Heaven.  He  submitted  to  the  inevitable  stroke  with  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  the  '. 
tion  and  confidence  of  a  christian. 

On    the    10th,   his   body,    attended   by  military  honours; 
and  the  offices  of  religion,  was  deposited  in  the  fam 
on  his  estate. 

When    intelligence    reached    congress   of  the   death    of 

Washington,  they  instantly  adjourned  until  the  next  day, 

when  John  Marshall,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 

• .  and  since  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 

.  r  of  Washington,  addressed  the  speaker  in  the 

■-.  ords: — 

>ly  event  which  was  yesterday  announced 
ndcred  but  too  certain.     Our  \'\ 

hero,   the   patriot,  the  sage  of 

man  on  whom,  in  tin:-  r.  every  eve 

all  hopes  were  placed,  lives  now  only  in 

the  hearts  of  an  ..ate 

d  afflicted  people. 

'•If,  sir,  it  held  even  not  been  usual  openly  to 
gpect  for  the  memory  of  those  whom  Heaven  has 

its  instruments  for  dispensing  gocd  to  man,  yet  such  lias 
been  the  uncommon  woith,  and  such  the  extraordinary  ta- 
lents which  have  marked  the  life  of  him  whose  loss  we 
deplore,  that  the  whole  American  na! ion,  Impelled  by 
the  same  feelings,  call,  with  one  voice,  for  a  public  man* 
ifestation  of  that  sorrow,  which  is  so  deep  and  so  univer- 
sal. 

re  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  as  to  one 
lividual  was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found  this, 
our  wide  spreading  empire,  and    to    give    to    the    western 
world,  independence  and  free/lom. 

be  great  object  for  which  he  was  p 
of  our  armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  melancholy  oc- 
casion, addressed  to  the  president  a  letter  in  these  words; 

'•The  Senate  of  the  United  States  respectfully  take  leave, 
sir,  to  express  to  you  their  deep  regret  for  the  loss  their 
country  sustains  in  the  death  of  Gen.  George  W  ashiugton. 

"This  event,  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow  citizens, 
must  he  peculiarly  heavy  >o  you,  who  have  long  been 
ciated  with  him  in  deeds  of  patriotism.  Permit  us,  sir.  to 
ininwle  our  tears  with  yours.  On  this  occasion  it  is  manly 
to  weep.  To  lose  sucii  a  man  at  such  a  crisis,  is  no  cum- 
•  ruon  calamity  to  L.e  world.  Our  country  mourns  a  father. 
The  Almighty  disposer  of  human  even's,  has  taken  from 
ms  our  greatest  benefactor  and  ornament.  It  becomes  us  to 
submit  with  reverence  to  him  'who  maketh  darkness  his 
pavilion.' 

"With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  oui  Wash- 
ington, and  compare  him  with  those  of  other  coantiies  who 
have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame;  Ancient  and  modern  tines 
are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have  too 
often  been  allied;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant. 
The  destrojers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majes 
his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  darkened  the  splendour  of  victory,  "\  he  scene  is 
closed,  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest  misfortune  sLouid 
sully  his  glory;  he  has  travelled  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
and  carried  with  him  an  increased  weight  of  honour;  be 
has  deposited  it  safely  where  misfortune  cannot  tarnish  it; 
where  malice  cannot  blast  it.  favoured  of  heaven,  he 
departed  without  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
Magnanimous  in  death,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  could  notr 
ebscure  his  bright  m  % 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God, 
his  glory,  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in 
his  spotless  example;  his  spirit  is  in  heaven. 

"Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
general,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage  — 
Let  thorn  teach  their  children  never  to  forget,  that  the  fruits 
wf  his  labours  and  his  example  are  their  inheritance." 

To   this   address  the   president    returned    the    following 
'  cr: 

"1  receive  with  the  mosf  respectful  and  affectionate  sen- 
is.  in  this  impressive  address,  the  obliging  expression* 
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<Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists,  or  histo- 
rians." 

The  committee  of  both  houses  appointed  to  devise  the 
mode  by  which  the  nation  should  express  its  grief,  reported 
the  following  resolutions,   which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Beprt 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  United  States, 
at  the  capitol  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  that  the  fam- 
ily of  General  Washington  be  requested  to  permit  his  body 
to  be  deposited  under  it,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his  military 
and  political  life. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  there  be  a  funeral  pro- 
cession from  Congress  Hall,  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church,  in  memory  of  Gen.  George  W  a,  on  Thurs- 

day the  26th  inst.  and  that  an  oration  be  prepared  at  the 
request  of  congress,  to  be  delivered  before  both  houses 
that  day:  and  that  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  desired  to  request 
one  of  the  members  of  congress  to  prepare  and  deliver  the 
same. 

"Andbe  it  f  !vcd,  That  it  be  recommerded  to 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  wear  crape  on  their  left 
arm,  as  mourning,  for  thirty  day* 

"And  be  it  further  .  That  the  president  of  the  Uni- 

ted States  be  requested  tu  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of  the 
profound  respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  for  her  person  and 
character,  of  their  condolence  on  the  late  afiecting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence;  and  entreating  her  assent  to  the  in- 
terment of  the  remains  of  Gen.  Washington  1:1  the  manner 
expressed  in  the  first  resolution. 

'■And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  issue  his  proclamation,  noti- 
fying to  the  people  throughout  the  United  Slates,  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  third  resolution." 

To  the  letter  of  president    Adams,  which  transmitted  to 
Mrs.    Washington    the    resolution    of   Congress    that 
should  be  requested  to  permit  the  remains  of  Gen.   \\  ash- 
ington  to   be  deposited  under  a  marble  monument,  to  be 
erected  fn  the  city  of  Washington,  she  replied  very  mucli 
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the  name  of  the  American  chief  in  the  remotest  corners  of 

the  globe. 

The  person  of  George  W  ashington  was  uncommonly  tall. 
Mountain  air,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  country,  the 
wholesome  toils  of  the  chase,  and  the  delightful  scenes  ^of 
rural  life,  expanded  his  limbs  to  an  unusual,  butgracefbl 
and  well  proportioned  size,  his  txterioi  suggested  to  every 
beholder  the  idea  of  strength,  united  with  manly  graceful- 
ness. His  form  was  uobie,  and  his  port  majestic, 
could  approach  him  but  with  respect.  His  frame  \\o?  .o- 
hust,  his  constitution  vigorous;  and  he  was  capable  of  en- 
during great  fatigue.  His  passions  were  naturally  strong; 
with  them  was  his  first  conquest,  and  over  them  his  first  vic- 
tory. Before  he  undertook  to  command  others,  he  had 
thoroughly  learned  to  command  himself.  The  powers  of 
his  mind  were  more  solid  than  brilliant.  Judgment  was 
his  forte.  To  vivacity,  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, he  made  no  pretensions  His  faculties  resembled 
those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton;  but  were 
very  unlike  those  of  Voltaire.  Possessed  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  common  sense,  directed  by  a  sound  practical  judg- 
lent,  he  was  better  fitted  for  the  exalted  stations  to  which 
he  was  called,  than  many  others,  who,  to  a  greater  brillian- 
cy of  parts,  frequently  add  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

Truth  and  utility  were  his  objects.  He  steadily  pursued, 
and  generally  obtained  them.  With  this  view  he  thought 
much,  and  closely  examined  every  subject  on  which  he  was 
to  decide,  in  all  its  relations.  Neither  passion,  party  spirit, 
pride,  prejudice,  ambition  nor  interest,  influenced  his  de- 
liberations. In  making  up  his  mind  on  great  occasions, 
many  of  which  occurred,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  army  or 
nation  seemed  involved,  he  sought  for  information  from  all 
quarters,  revolved  the  subject  by  night  and  by  day*  and  ex- 
amined it  in  every  point  of  view.  Guided  by  these  lights, 
and  influenced  by  an  honest  and  good  heart,  he  was  imper- 
ceptibly led  to  decisions  which  were  wise    and   judicious. 

*ln  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox,  written  after  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  Washington  observed,  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  15 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  lately,  1  could  get  the 
better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating  as  soon  as  1  uwoke  >n  the 
morning,  on  the  business  of  the  ensuing  day;  and  f  my  surprise  at 
endii  g,  after  revolving  many  things  in  mj  mind,  that  I  was  no  lopgv 
a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing  to  do  with  public  tfansaenoj*i? 
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uoh  was  all  nerve;  full  of  correct  and  manly  ideas,  which 
were  expressed  in  a  precise  and  forcible  language.  His  an- 
swers to  the  innumerable  addresses  which  on  all  public  oc- 
casions  poured  in  upon  him.  were  promptly  made,  hand- 
somely expressed,  and  always  contained  something  appro- 
pi  late.  His  letters  to  congress;  his  addresses  to  that  body 
ou  the  acceptance  and  resignation  of  his  commission;  his 
general    orders   as  commander   in   chief;   his  speeches  and 

_:es  as  president;  and  above   all,  his  two  farewell  ad- 

-  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  remain  last- 
ofthe  goodness  of  tiis  heart,  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  iiead.  and  of  the  eloquence  of  his  pen. 

The   powers  of  his  mind  were  in  some  respects  peculiar 
d,    self  taught  genius:  with  a  head 
to  devise,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  projects  of  the  first  m 

and  greatest  utility. 

re  are  few   men  of  any  kind,    and  still  fewer  of  I 

>;!d  calls   great,   who  have  not  some  of  their   virtues 
eclipsed  by  corespoading  vices.       But  this  was  not  the 
with  General  Washington.     He  had  religion  without  auster- 
ity, dignity  without  pride,   modesty  without  di  lidence,  cour- 

Ptthont  rashness,  politeness  without  affectation,  affa- 
bility without  familiarity.  His  private  character  as  well  as 
his  public  one,  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  H 
punctual  in  all  his  engagements;  upright  and  honest  in  bis 
dealings;  temperate  in  his  enjoyments;  liberal  and  hospi- 
table to  an  eminent  degree;  a  lover  of  order;  systemati- 
cal and  methodical  in  all  his  arrangements.  He  was  the 
friend  of  morality  and  region;  steadily  attended  on  public 
worship;  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
In  all  his  public  acts,  he  made  the  most  respectful 
mention  of  providence;  and,  in  a  woid,  carried  the  spirit  of 

with  him  both  in  his  private  life  and  public  admimstra- 

shington  had    to  form   soldiers   of  freemen,  ma; 
whom    bad  extravagant  ideas  of  their  personal  rights,      lie 
often  to  mediate  between  a  starving  army,  and  a  high 
spirited  yeomanry.      So  great  were  th  of  tire 

soldiers  under  his  immediate  command,  that  he  was  ol 
to  send  out   net  ichmenls  to   seize  on   the   prop 
farmers  at  the  point  of  th  I      The   language  of  the 

soldier  was,  "Give  me  clothing,  give  me  food,  or  I  ». 
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In  principle,  Washington  was  a  federal  republican,  and, 
a  republican  federalist.  Liberty  and  law,  the  rights  of  man, 
•and  the  control  of  government,  were  equally  dear  to  hmij 
and  in  his  opinion,  equally  necessary  to  political  happiness, 
He  was  devoted  to  that  system  of  equal  political  rights  on 
which  the  constitution  of  his  country  was  iounded;  but 
thought  that  real  liberty  could  only  be  maintained  by  pre- 
serving the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  giving  lone  and  ener- 
gy to  government.  He  conceived  there  was  an  immense 
difference  between  a  balanced  it:  id   a  tumultuous 

democracy,  or  a  faction  calling  themselves  the  people;  and 
a   still  greater  between  a  patiiot  and  a  demagogue.       He 
highly  respected  the  deliberate  sentiments  oi  the  people,  but 
their  sudden  ebullitions  made  ro  impression  on  h;s  Well  bal- 
anced  mind.     Trusting    for  support    to  the  sobi 
of  the  nation,  he  had  the  magnanimity  10  puisue  its  real  in- 
terests, in  opposition   to  prevailing  prejudices.     He  | 
a  proper  value   on   popular  favoui,  but  could  never  sto 
gain  it  by  a  sacrifice  of  duty,  by  arl  ttery.      In  crit- 

ical  times   he  committed  his  well  earned  popularity  1 
ard,  and  steadily  pursued  conduct  which  was  dicta- 

ted by  a  sense  of  die;  sing  popular  t<  rrent 

\\  bile  war  raged  in  Europe,  the  hostile  nations  would 
scarce  endure   a   neutral.     Aiocrii 

being  drawn   by   force  or  intrigue  into  the  vortex.     Strong 
parties  "in   the    United   States  rendered  the  d:  re  im- 

minent; and    it  required   a  temperate,  but  inflexible  govern- 
ment   to  prevent  the   evil,      hi  this  trying  state    1 
Washington  was  not  to  be  moved  from  the  true  \n\< 
of  his   country.     His  objecl   was  America,  and  her  interest 
was  to  remain  in  peace,      ('action  at  home,  and  intrigue  and 
menace  from  abroad,  endeavoured  to  shake  him,  but  in  vain; 
he    remained  firm  and  immoveable  in  the  storm  that  sur- 
rounded him.     Foreign  intrigue  wal  defeated,  and  fo 
insolence  was  repress  I  is  address    and  vigour;  while 

-nc  faction,  dashing  against  him,  broke  itself  to  pieces. 
He  met  the  injustice  both  of  Biitain  and  France  by  1 
tiation,  rattier  than  by  war.  but  maintained  toward  both,  that 
firm  attitude  which  was  proper  for  the  magistrate  of  a  free 
state.  He  commanded  their  respect;  and  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  his  country.  In  his  public  character,  he  knew 
no  nation  but  as  friends  in  peace,  as  enemies  m  wajr.      I  ■ 
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ttoa.  The  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  rose  in  arms 
4o  resist  the  law  for  raising  a  revenue,"  by  an  excise  on  do- 
mestic distilled  ardent  sp.ri's.  On  this  occasion,  the  fixed 
resolution  of  Washington  was,  that  whatever  expense  it 
Blight  cost,  whatever  inconvenience  it  miaht  occasion  the 
people  must  be  taught  obedience  and   the"  authority  of  the 

tn!  in'??  f ed-  J?  S£CUre  this  0bJect'  P^uharl*y  ^Por- 
tent in  the  infancy  of  the  new  government,  he  ordered  out 

and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  ample  force,  calculated  to 

render  resistance  desperate,  and  thereby  to  save  the  lives  of 

his  ictiow  citizens. 

In  consequence  of  such  decided  measures,  the  insur- 
gents dispersed,  and  peace  and  order  were  restored  with- 
out  bloodshed.  The  necessity  of  subordination  was  im- 
pressed on  the  citizens,  and  the  firmness  of  U  ashinoton'* 
personal  character  was  communicated  to  the  government 

Haying  accomplished  every  object  for  which  he  re-enter- 
cd  public  life,  he.  gave  for  the  second  time,  the  rare  exam- 
ple of  voluntarily  descending  from  the  first  station  in  the 
umverse;  the  head  of  a  free  people,  placed  there  by  their 
unanimous  suffrage  To  the  pride  of  reignin*  his  soul  was 
•upenor.     To  its  labours  he  submitted  only  for  h      coun^ 

Rulers  of  the  world!  Learn  from  Washington  wherein 
true  glory  consists.  Restrain  your  ambition  Consider 
your  power  as  an  obligation  to  do  good.  Let  the  world  have 
peace,  and  prepare  for  yourselves,  the  enjoyment  of  that 
ecstatic  pleasure  which  will  result  from  devS  al  your 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness  §       } 

vou^cnU  0t?!i?  UlUted  States!  While  Wlt(l  ^eM  hearts 
you  recollect  the  v.rtues  of  your  Washington,  carry  your 
Noughts  one  step  farther.  On  a  review  of  his  life/and  of 
al  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  you 
must  be  convinced,  that  a  kind  Providence  in  its  benefi- 
eence  ra,sed  h,m,  and  endowed  Ium  ^  extraord|nary  J* 
-ues,   to  be  to  you  an  instrument  of  great  good.     None  but 

..eh  a  maa  cou]d  have  earried      s*ccojve]       n;  J* 

I •  ohrtionary  times  which  tried  men's  souls,  aJendedln  t be 
SmST?  T'  indeP^de«^-  None  but  such  a  man 
•  enn  !-mC ^  UP  y°Ur  g°ver»n'ent  after  it  had  become 
>o  contemptible,  from  the  imbecility  of  the  federal  system. 
None  but  such  a  man  could  have  saved  year  country  from 
*3ng  plunged  into  wur,  either  with  the  greatest  naval  pow- 
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